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(<P Subseribers to the Journal who de. 
sire to obtain missing numbers, will please 
let us know as early as possible, that we 
may supply sueh as we may be able,trom 
the few saved from the fire. 
the missing uumbers should accompany the 
subscription for the fifth volume in advance. 














With this number, it will be perceived that 
the Railroad Journal completes its 4¢h volume. 

The work was undertaken at a period 
when very little, com»aratively, was known 
ia this country, except to a few Engineers, 
in relation to Railroads. ‘The project was 
deemed, by most persons, as entirely vision- 
ory, and the idea of a Journal devoted to 
Railroads, was ridiculed by many. ITtavas, 
however, believed by its projector, that the 
period was at hand, when the people of this 
country wuuld view the subject of Internal 
Improvement, and especially of Railroads, 
ina more favorable light than at that peri- 
od—and therefore a work of the kind 
would,’ most certainly, be useful to the 
country, and probably afford, at least, a re- 
turn of the necessary. investment to get it 
into circulation. Under this impression, 
the work was commenced January fst, 1832, 
and has been continued regularly, until the 
present period, four years, with che ex. 


teption of the delay caused by the late con- 


A statement of 


flagration; and (although the subscription 
list has never yet come up to a thousand,) 
Jifteen hundred copies of it have been regu- 
larly published, that the work complete, 
might be within the reach of those who de. 
sired to have it. 

The publication of an edition so much 
larger than the subscription list, eaused 
the expenditures, for the first three years, 
materially to to exceed its incomes but it 
was believed that the invesiument was at 
least a safe, if not an inmediately profit- 
able one; and so it would certainly have 
proved, as can be shown by the sale of 
back volumes, during the last year, but for 
the unparalleled - calamity, 
Many, in common with 
this Journal, 
member. 


which so 
the proprietor of 
will Jong lave cause to re- 
By that calamity, however, it 
has proved almost a total loss, as nearly the 
whole edition remaining on hand, or 400 
complete setts, were entirely destroyed by 
the fire, leaving probably, not to exceed 
forty complete setts of the work unsold, and 
those mainly, scattered about the country, in 
the hands of agents—which are to be col- 
lected, before complete setts can be supplied. 


In consequence of the inadequacy of the 
price, to meet its expenses, it was, after 
due deliberation and consultation, deemed 
advisable to increase the price to $5 per 
annum, and then to make the work equal 
to the price, in preference to reducing the 
size to 8 pages, as was at one time contem- 
plated. Ta accordance with that decision, 
the Journal will-hereafter be charged at 
FIVE DOLLARS per year, instead of three 
dollars, as heretofore. 

Such, indeed, have been my losses by 
the fire,that it is now highly essential to the 
continuance of the Journal, that the sub- 
scription for the ensuing year at least, should 
be paid in advance—and that all arrearages| 
should be promptly paid. 
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The preseut number j8 to be considéted 
@ specimen of the work as it is tu aj” 
pear during the ensuing year, and as such 
it is sent to-those who are, apd to some few 
who are not, now ‘subscribers to it, with 
the request that each geatleman who re- 
ceives it, and who is willing to aid me in 
regaining, by my own exertions, what I 
have lost by the conflagrat‘on, will do 
something toextend its circulation. 

The work must and will be continued, 
and as I have relinquished the publication 
of the New-Yorx Awericayn, with which 
[ was connected over ten years, with a view 
of devoting myself exclusively to my 
veriodicals, I shall be able to render them, 
and especially this Journal, more worthy of 
patronage, therefore every friend of Inter- 
nal Improvement is requesteu to aid in its cir- 
culation, and support. D. K. Minor, 

New-York, January, 1836. 

&G- Editors of newspapers, who will 
call attention to the Journal, or publ sh the 
prospectus on the last page, and if they 
please, send their paper, may rely upon re- 
ceiving the Journal hereafter in exchange. 





Syracuse, Courrianp, ann BincHamTon 
Rartroap. — We find in the “ Onondaga 
Chief,” of the 6th inst., published at Syra- 
cuse, and publish, omitting the names, an 
account of the proceedings of the Conyen- 
tion held at Covrtianp Vinuace, on the 
24th of December, in relation to the con- 
templated Railroad from the Erie Canal at 
Syracuse, to the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road at Binghamton. This Cenvention 
was, as might have been anticipated, and 
as we know from the list of names publish- 
ed, attended by a large number of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the counties of 
Onondaga, Courtland, and Broome—togeth- 
er with many others equatly respectable from 
other counties adjgining. 





This route is not only one cf ihe most 
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feasible, but also ongrofy e- most tinportan 
lateral Railroads in the State. “h will no 
only pass through one of the most fertile, 
but also one of the levelest (save in one 
place) routes if the State. “It is also the! 
natural route for uie@,excliange. between 
New-York and Peon: 

gypsum on the obe part, and cual on the 
other.. It is also the most direct, and will 
eventually become the common, route be- 
tween a large portion of the interior ‘end 
the Commercial Emporium of the Syate’s 
and ii is oaly surprising to us that the in- 
telligent, and .enterprising inhabitants, of 
the couatry through which it will pass, 
have 80 long slept upon so important an 
etiterprise. “Mt. only ‘shows »the want ‘of 
Gorvect information, in relation to the im- 


a 





of travel and transportation, of Rastroaps. 
There can be no doubt in the minds of 
those who are¥amiliar with their advanta- 
ges, that they are destined to produce as 
great, and even greater, changes in the mode 
of doing business on land, as the applica- 
tion of steam to navigation has oa the 
water. Indeed, the time is not distant 
when all the great thoroughfares of this 
country will be traversed by Railroads; and 
it will be as common for a man of business 
to travel wo hundred and fifty or three hun- 
dred miles a day, as it now is for him to be 
two, or three days in travelling one hundred 
miles—through the mud. It will not then 
be thought more of, by the people of the in- 
terior, to visit the city of New- York, Buffalo, 
Oswego, and Dunkirk, or Portland, than it 
now is to visit the seat of justice, in the 
county where they reside; and what is of 
still greater, if possible, advantage to them, 
the: improved facilities for business will in 
an equal ratio increase the value of property 
through the country. 


In order, however, to realize these im- 
portant advantages at the earliest possible 
period, information must be disseminated 
widely among the people. They must be 
made to feel and to realize the truth in re- 
dation to Railroads. They must be con- 
vinced, as they will be ere long, that, instead 
of being impassable in winter, they are 
more easily cleared, and kept clear, of snow 
than common roads. It must be recollected 
that they possess the most powerful appa- 
ratus fur clearing the track, as has been 
abuodantly proved by late experiments on 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad, according 
to the following extract from the “ Courier 
and Enquirer” of the 13th, which says: 
_“ We were in error yesterday, in stating 
that the passengers by the Railrvad line 
left Philadelphia on Sunday, at 12 o’clock, 
and did not arrive here until Monday even- 
ingatS. It appears that they left Cam.len, 
opposite Philadelphia, at 2 o’clock on Mon- 
“pay, and were landed six hours afte: wards 
in this city. We hasten to make the cor- 
rection, with the remark, that nothing but 


Pens Se 


Iwania, of salt andjigle 








part of tlie ‘proprietors, agents, and officers 
of this litte, could haVe succeeded in clear- 
ing the track of suclan immense body of 
snow, anc keeping up an uninterrupted 
daily communication from city to city, as 
it’-has done, without the Joss. of a sin- 
trip, from the opening of the Road 
ih 1832, to this day.” It is indeed as 
much more powerful for that purpose, as 
it is for rapid travelling when the Road is 
clear. No one will pretend to deny that 
there has been, and probably will be again, 
days and storms so severe as to prevent 
travelling on Railroads, even as there are 
in the course of almost every winter, which 
prevent travel on any road; yet such days 
are few, and cannot be used as an argu 
ment against Railroads, any more than 
against common roads. I: may therefore 
be assumed that prejudice will give, has 
already indeed given, way to a more cor- 
rect state of feeling—and the day is near 
at hand, when the inhabitants on the route 
of this Road will be surprised that they 
have so long omitted, or delayed, a work of 
so much importance and convenience to 
them; and that they have so long waded, 
almost wallowed, through the mud of the 
** Indian woods.” 


This will be one of the most important 
among numerous other lateral Roads, which 
will connect the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road with the Canal and the Lakes—this 
Road will undoubtedly be extended north 
from Syracuse into Jefferson and St. Law- 
rence counties, thereby making Syracuse 
the most central place in the State. 


From Syracuse for about eighteen miles 
there is a gradual ascent of 10 to 20 feet 
per inile, to Tully. In this town there is 
an ascent, within the distance of 14th mile. 
of about six hundred feet—which passes the 
ridge dividing the waters which flow into 
Lake Ontario, and into the Susquehannah 
River. 


At this point there must be an inclined 
plane, with stationary power ; aud that noth- 
ing apparently should be wanting to render 
the route one of the most eligible in the 
country, this stationary power is supplied 
by never-failing springs of suffi-ient mag- 
nitude, which furnish several valuable mill 
seats—one of which might be used instead 
of a stationary engine. When the summii 
is attained, there is a gentle descent of from 
ten to twenty feet per mile to Binghamton, 
through a country every way eligible fo 
the construction ot a Railroad. 


With such advantages, and the certainty 
of an early completion of the great ‘New- 


a ready communication with the .coal. re. 
gion of Pennsylvania, the inhabitants _re- 
siding On, and near the route, will bey ond 
all question press this work forward, so a+ 
to have it completed at least as early as tc 
meet the New-York and Erie Road when it 








the most indefatigable exertions on the 


shall be completed to Binghamton. 


SI RRR te open Dec ENED am go a nS : 


“AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND * 


York and Erie Road, and a fair prospect of 


SYRACUSE, COURTLAND, AND BINGHAM. 
TON RAILROAD CONVENTION, 

At a Convention of delegates from the sev- 
eral counties on and adjacent to the 
route oft the proposed “Syracuse, Cort- 

_Jandand Binghamton Raihoad,” conven- 
ed pursuant to public notice, at the Court 

. House in Cortland village, on the 24th of 
December, the Hon. Wittiam Bart iit, 
was called to the Chair, pro. tem., and 
Horatio BaLiarp appoimted Secretary. 
On motion of H. S, Randall, of Cortland, 
Resolved, That a Committee of three be 

appointed to receive the credentials and col- 
lect the names of the delegates in attend- 
ance. The chair named the following Com- 
mittee :— 
Henry 8. Randall, 
Vincent Whitney, of Broonie, 
V. W. Smith, of Onondaga. 
The names of over 300 delegates were 
taken, which it was believed were not the 
one half of those in attendance. It was 
however impossible to get them all in time, 
and the Convention proceeded to business as 
follows :— 

On motion of Mr. Stephens, of Cortland, 

Resolved, That a Committee of ten be ap- 

pointed by the Chair to report the names of 

suitable officers to preside at the Conven- 
tion. 

Whereupon the following persons were 

named said Committee :-— 


of Cortland, 


George Park, ; 
Christopher Eldridge, } of Binghamton. 
Elam Lynds, 

Harvey Baldwin, } of Syracuse. 
Cadring Jackson, of Lisle, 


”? Truxton, 
” Cortland, 
”? Preble, 


John H. Hooker, 
Jonathan L. Woods, 
Fredus Howard, 
William Andrews, ’? Homer, 
Alva Jarvis, ’? $’th Cortland. 


Mr. Park from the Committee reported 
the names of the following officers, which 
on motion of Mr. Smith, of Onondaga, were 
unanimously adopted ;— 

Exam Lynps, of Onondaga, President. 
John Miller, Cortland, 

J. Southard, ‘Tompkins, 
Horatio Collins, Tioga, 
Elihu Ely, Broome, 

S. S. Forman, Onondaga, 
Daniel S. Dickinson, ning | 


Vice 
Presidents. 


Seereta- 


Harvey Baldwin, Onondaga, ie 


Horace White, Cortland, 

On motion of Mr. Waterman, of Broome, 
Resolved, That a Committee of three be 
appointed to draft resolutions expressive of 
the views of the Convention, in ‘relation (0 
che objects for which it is assembled. 

The following gentlemen were namel 
said Committe : 

Thomas G, Waterman, 

Henry 8. Randall, 

Jonathan L. Woods. 


Mr. Waterman from the Committee I: 
ported the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we regard the presel! 
condition, and anticipated progress of the 
great systern of Internal Improvement, by 
Canals and Railways in the State.of New 
York, not only as justifying on the part “ 
our citizens feelings of honorable pride 2% 
exhultation, but as leading in its results! 
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“Canals on the north, and the New-York 


~ only as the main arteries of internale ommu- 


‘and west to the confines of the great com- 


Dryden, &c., 


the uiléxdimpled wealth and prosperity of| 
the State. 


Resolved, That the Erie and Champlain 


and Erie Railroad now in progress through 
the southern counties, are to be regarded 


nication between the great Western Lakes 
and the Atlantic, and that they afford vast- 
ly increased inducements through all the 
intervening sections of the State, to both 
public and: private enterprise, to supply the 
minor and connecting veins in the general 
system. 


Resolved, That among the works now 
iN progress, or in contemplation, to unite 
these great commercial arteries, the one 
now proposed, and submitted to our consid- 
eration, that of a Railway from Syracuse 
to intersect the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road, at or near Binghamton, is of coin- 
maniling importance, whether regarded in 
reference to the profits of investment, or its 
convenience and utility to citizens on its 
route. 


Resolved, That the friends of the grand 
system of internal improvement which has 
distinguished New-York, have abundant 
cause for congratulation in the commence- 
ment of the New-York and Erie Railroad, 
the great thoroughfare which is emphatic- 
ally destined to give life, wealth and pros- 
perity, to a section hitherto secluded, and 
virtually bring the fertile regions of thesouth 


mercial emporium. 


Resolved, That the Corresponding Com- 
mittee prepare a petition to our Legislature 
for the required act of mcorporation ; that 
the petiticn be signed by the officers of the 
Convention, and be presented to the Legis- 
lature at the opening of the Session. 


Resolved, That the name of the corpora- 
tion to be so applied for, shall be “The Syra- 
cuse, Cortland and Binghamton Railroad 
Company,” that the petition ask for a grant 
having Syracuse and Binghamton in view 
as points of termination, and that, as inter- 
mediate places to be named in the bill, as 
fixed p»ints on the route, shall be both the 
villages of Homer and Cortland. 

On motion, Resolved, That the sense of 
the Convention be taken on each of the res- 
olutions separately. ‘The Ist and 2d reso- 
lutions passed unanimously. On the read- 
ing of the 3d, Mr. Montgomery, of Toinp- 
kins, moved to amend the resolution, by 
striking out the words “to intersect the 
New-York and Erie Rrilroad at or near 
Binghamton,” and substitute the following: 
“to strike the Susquehannah River by the 
most feasible route.” 

The Chair decided the motion was out 
of order. 

Mr. Montgomery said he most earnestly 
desired that the amendment might be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the Convention 
There was another route than the one 
named in the resolution, which might be 
found to answer the saine general objects, 
which he believed more feasible, viz: one 
passing through the south part of Virgil, 
and ending at Owego, 

Mr. Guinnip, of Tompkins, concurred in 





the views of his colleague, and hoped the 
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anietidment might be submitted to the Con- | 


vention. 

Mr. Whitney, of Broome, reminded the 
gentlemen from Tompkins that the motion 
had been pronounced out of order; if they 
were unwilling to acquiesce in the decision, 
their course was a plain one; they must 
appeal from it to the Convention. 


Mr. Montgomery appealed from -the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

Messrs. Waterman, Dickinson and Whit- 
ney, of Broome; Messrs. Stephens and 
Canfield, of Cortland ; Mr. Baldwin, of On- 
ondaga opposed, and Messrs. Montgomery 
and Guinnip supported the appeal. 

The Chair explained; that having as- 
sembled under a call addressed to the 
friends of a specific object, and delegated, 
therefore, to act only in reference to that 
object, it was obviously beyond the powers 
of the Convention to entertain extranéous 
and adverse propositions to the original one, 
as the “ friends” of which they had assem- 
bled. 

The question on the appeal was then 
put, and the Chair susiained without a 
count. ‘Th question recurring on the pas- 
sage of the resolution (3d), it was put and 
carried unanimously. 

The 4th, 5th and 6th resolutions were 
read and passed unanimously. On the 
reading of the 6th, Mr. J. Miller, of Cort- 
land, moved to amend, by striking out the 
word “ Homer,” and conforming the phrase- 
ology of the resolution to the omission. 

Mr. Miller said he was willing to have 
Syracuse, Cortland and Binghamton as. 
fixed points on the route of the proposed 
Road, but he lived on another branch of 
the Tioughnioga, the valley of which pre- 
sented many perhaps equal facilities for the 
construction of such a Road, with that of 
the west branch, on which Homer stands. 
There was nothing, he contended, in the 
amendment adverse to the objects of the 
Convention. 

Mr. Ross, of Cortland, opposed the 
amendment, and it being put, was lost, 
without a count: The origimal resolution 
(6th) then passed unanimously. 

Messrs. Southard and Collins desired to 
be excused from acting further as officers 
of the Convention, which, on motion of 
Mr. Stephens, of Cortland, was unanimous- 
ly agreed to. The Hon. Samuer G. Ha- 
THaway, and the Hon. Wittam Berry, 
of Cortland, were nominated and appointed 
unaninaously, to supply the vacancies. 

On motion of Mr. Whitney, of Broome, 
it was 

Resolved, That the Legislature be pe- 
titioned to cause the route of the proposed 
Road to be surveyed at the expense of the 
State. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Onondaga, 
it was 

Resolved, as the sense of this Conven- 
tion, that the Legislature of this State may 
safely adopt the principle of granting Rail- 
road charters to incorporated Companies 
npon liberal terms, whenevér the citizens 
of different sections manifest a disposition 
to unite their means.and efforts for effect- 
ing public improvements of that character. 

‘On motion of Mr, Waterman, of Broome, 
it was 


ererer as 


spilled to be ied and i act ‘as the 
“Syracuse, Cortland and Binghamton 
Railroad Central Corresponding Gommit- 
tee.” 

On motion of Mr. Baldwin, of Onondaga, 
it was 

Resolved, That the draft of a” bill to ins 
corporate the “ Syractise, Cortland aiid 
Binghamton Railroad Cowpany, a re- 
ferred to the ‘Central Corre: =pol ing ‘om- 
mittee, and that they be imsiructed to fill 
up blanks, &e. 

The Chair announced the naniés of the 
following gentlemen to compose the 


Central Corresponding Committee. 
Wittu™ Barter, 
Aon Wess, 
Henry 8. RANDALL, 
_ On motion of Mr. Stephens, of Cortland, 
it was 

Resolved, That a Corresponding Com- 
mittee of three be named by the Chair.in 
each of the places on and adjacent tothe 
route of the proposed Road, as’ he may 
deem proper. 

The Chair announced the following,as 
such Committees : 


Corresponding Committees. 

Syracuse—V. W. Smith, Harry Ray- 
nor, James Manning. 

Onondaga Hollow—Thaddeus Patchin, 
T, M. Dorwin, Samuel S. Forman. 

Jamesville—l. W. Brewster, G. H, Rich- 
ardson, G. W. Holbrook. 

La Fa ayette—Ebenezer Colinan, John 
Spencer. 

Tully—H. F. King, Nichol Howell, Eli 
Earnham. 

Preble—Fredus Howard, P. H: Burdick, 
Joseph Crofoot. 

Homer—Horace White, E, C. Reed, A. 
Donnelly. 
Cortland—C. Marsh, E. W. Edgecomb, 
Henry Stephens. 
Truzion—D. 
A. W. Otis. 

Solon—S. G. Hathaway, D. Copeland, 
R. Rice. 

Virgd—Wm. Woodward, R.. Edwards, 
S. Roe 

Freetown Corners—C. Richardson, W. 
Birdsall, J. M. Roe. 

Marathon—G.. E. Peck, A. Carley, E. 
Perkins. 

Lisle—P. B. Brooks, J. Stoddard, jr.; C. 
Salisbury, 

Whitney's Point, (Triangle)—Thomas 
Whiiney, G. Collins, J. D. Smith. 

Binghampton—Tracy Robinson, J. 8. 
Bosworth, Julias Paige. 

On motion of Mr. Andrus, of Cortlend, it 
was 

Resolved, Th: it the proceedings be sign- 
ed by the officers of the Convention, and 
that the several newspapers on the route 
of the proposed Road, the Albany Argus, 
Evening Journal, N. y, Times, American, 
and Courier. & Enquirer, be. requested to 
publish them. 

On motion of Mr. H. 8. Randall; of Cort- 
land, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the Cor. 
vention be presented to its ‘officers, forthe 
able and dignified mantier in which tKey 
have presided over its deliberations. 


} Cortland Vi'lage. 


Matthews, N..V. Allen, 











On motion of Mr. J. 8. Bosworth, o 
Broome, the Convention then: aijourned 
: _,. Evam Lynps, President. » | 

Joun Miter, 

Exisu Exy, ° 

Samuet 8. Forman, 
Samuert G. Hatuaway, 
“Wittuam Berry, 


.,D.8. Dickinson, ) . 
we Secretaries. - 


V. Pres’ ts. 


H. Batowin, 
H. Waite, 4% [ 


- 
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Orrice or N. Y. &. Enig Ramnoap Co. 
New York 14itDec. 1835. 
ency Wituiam L. Marcy, 

Guvernor of the State of New York :— ~*~ 
Ihave the honor, in-behalf of the Directors of 
the New York aid | Railroad Company, to 
tuansmit herewith, to ronsideratien the Ex- 
ecutive avthority of this State, sundry doeuments, 
showing the sitwition of the enterprise in which 
they are engaged. 

‘nue mmiecest whieh the of this work 
has excited in very extensive und important dis- 
tricts of the Commonwealth—the manifestations 
ot public opinion, #8 exhibited by the proceedings 
of the Cominon Cownéil of this city, and by the 
Convention of the southern and middle couuties at 
Oswego, and the extent of the enterprize, embrac- 
ing the whole territorial length of the Siate—(c u- 
pocd Wilh the ‘ight reserved by law, to take the 
work for public use at a coimparatively early period 
afer its successful operation shall have prov: d its 
value}—sevm all co concur in rendering it proper, 
that the Chief Magistrwte shuuid be ke,.6 apprised 
of the progvess of an enterprize, aff-ciing so per- 
manently and deeply he general weliare. 

‘The particular details ip respect to the presecu- 
tion of the work, will -be-found in the First Atniual 
Report made by the Directors to the Stockholders, 
a copy of which is herewith furnished. To the 
facts therein stated, the accuracy of which has 
been verified, in neariy every stance, by the per- 
sonal examination ot the Divectors,—the attention 
of the ixecutive is respectfully requested. ‘lhe 
Board deem it necessary, also to state, thit the 
fifteen memvers of this body who reside in the cicy 
ef New York, Inve no private or personal interesis 

whatever, involved in the proseeution of this work, 
except so far as they may partake in the public 
prosperity of this city, and in the expectation that 
the ultimate success of the enterprise may return to 
taeal, mi coumon with all the Stockholders, a rev- 
enue affording a fair and reasonable equivalent for 
the risk which they may encounter, iu embarking 
their funds in the undertaking. 

A e»py of a Resoluuon passed by their Board, 
pledging ts members to abstain wholly from any 
pecubiary speculaiions in any of the cownties wra- 
versed by the route, is herewith furnished. 

A review of the documents, it is believed, will 
show, thst the Directors have labored assiduous! y 
to aseeriain whether this work is feasible—w heth.r 
it. will be useful—and at what expense it can be 
enstructed. The two first questions, as to its fea 
# bility and usefulness, necessarily must be govern- 
e| almost exclusively by the judgment of scieutitic 
aud experienced E.vgineers, Although the men- 
bers of this Board have satisfied themselves, by ac- 
tual inspection of the route of the read, that the 
work nts no unusaal or formid :ble difficulties, 
and that, with a single exception, its cons:ruction 
is singularly favored by the surface of the country, 
they hive nevertheless deemed it their duty, to ov- 
tain evidence, from the most competent proiessional 
authority, of the ultimate utility of the work, be- 
fore entering upon its construction. ‘They have 
therefore submitted, during the present season, the 
whole plin of the road to the judgment of » Board 
ot Engineers of the highest rank, and they ar. 
much gratitied to be able now to lay beiore the 
Executive, the original Report of those gentlemen 
—establisiing dect:évely the value of the road, and 
proving that it will afford the means of constan! 
and rapid transmission of persons and property, 


To His 





at rates of speed, and in quantitics, much exceed- 
ing previous expectations, 
ie" to the expense of the work, the Board woul! 
remark, that the valuable experience acquire: 
within this eountry during the last few years, h:+ 


—=— 


ime, with very considerable precision, the cost 1, 
Yauduvn, Several mstances might be adduced, 
ifnecessary, of pubhe works in the neighbor 
sidtes, (xecnted, too, Gider the direction of Ah 
listinguished Engineers who have been called upon: 
smsultation Upon the plan of this work,). whicl: 
nave becn constructed within the sums originally es- 
timated. The Board have never had auy reason & 

doubt the accuracy of the survey, or the safety i 
che estimates, in respect to the New York ani 

Erie Railroad, submitted.at the last Legislature. 

and} nevertheless, when they regarded the unex- 
amipled extent of the work, they could not bu: 

await, with some anxiety, the result of their firs: 

attempt to obtain contracts for its actual execution. 
They have, therefore, felt it their duty, to us: 

évery meaus in their power, to detect any error 
which might exist in the previous estimates, anc 

for the purpose of subjecting them to a severe tesi, 
a section, unusually rugged in character, aud se- 

questered in position, presenting far more than thc 

iverage rate uf expense, was selected as the por- 
tion first to be estiinated, The result of that ex- 

periment is exhibited in the Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented to the Bourd curing 
the last month, sbewing that the graduation ot 
40 1-2 miles of the road, estimated by Judy 

Wright ut $366,286, has becn actualiy tsken by 

responsible contractors for $313,551. being $52,735 
or 14 per cent less than the estimate. 

The Board, therefore, have no hesitation in re- 
porting to the Executive, that no reasynabie dvub 

exists as to ihe ability of the Company to com- 
plete the whole of the road, from the tide wate 
to the Lake, with ail requisite vehicles, for th 

amount stated in ther Report—and that tle sum 
will not exceed, but will probably tall considcrably 
short of, six millions of dollars. ‘The sum oi 
$2,362,100 has been already subscribed to the 
stock of the Company, and wiil enable then 

to complete an extensive aud profitable division of 
the work,—but they will be compelled, for Ux 
reasons set forth in their Report, to deiay the com- 
pletion of the residue, until the successful accom- 
plishment of'a portion shall demonsirate ihe valuc 
of the whole. Itis obvious, however, that by thi: 
more tardy accomplishment of the work, the grea 
public benefits to be afforded by its completioi 
from the tide water to Lake Erie, must be inju- 
riously postponed, and that it theretore beconies 
the duty of the Board, to spare no effort to obtain 
additional funds with the least practicable delay.— 
They, therefore, deem it proper to communic ite u 
the Executive authority of the State, their inten- 
tion to apply to the next Legislature, for the re 
quisite aid to euable them to hasten the comple- 
tion of the work. They propose, however, in vie. 
of the heavy advances to which the public Treas- 
ury will be subjected in order to improve the Eric 
Canal, to ask only for a loanof the public crecit, t 
be advanced in instalments, not excecding in thy 
aggregate three millions of dollars, and only a: 
faust as the Company, with their own means, shal 
nave previously completed continnous sections cf 
the work, sufficiently extensive aud valuubie, t 
afford to the State a perfect security again t any 
possible loss or inconvenience. 

That such a measrve of pclicy is supported b. 
precedent, is abundantly manifested. in the fre- 
quent instances referred to in the accompanying 
documents, in which the neighboring States lave 
loaned their public credit to companies engaged it 
works of internal improvement within their terri 
tory, designed for the very purpose of divertin; 
from this State, and its commercial metropolis, th: 
lucrative trade heretofore enjoyed wiih the W est- 
ern States. ‘The liberal and energetic course a: 
legislation thus pursned by those enlightened com- 
munities, in fostering those rival works, wouk 
seem Lo reider it mcre peculiarly proper aid ne- 
cessary, that similar measures of protection shoulc 
he speedily afforded to the citizens of our owi 
State, by those who direet the public councils. 

The importance of the New York and Eris 
Railroad, in connecting the navigabie waters of tx 
Hudson with Lake Erie and the Alleghany River 
and thereby sceuring to the city of New York the 
trade of the West, is fully set forth in the accom. 
panying documeuts. Tie Directors charged wit! 
the execution of « work so important to the gene- 
ral welfare, therefore ‘venture to express the hope, 
that its auspicious commencement and hitherto suc- 
cessful progress, may be regarded as a maiter oi 








and intercourse which it. proposes to estatlish 
varough the State, and with ihe rapidly increasing 
communities on our western Lorders, will be look« 
2d upon as an improvement calculated to angment 
the power and elevate the charecter of the Com- 
nonwealih,—and (hat such efficient measures of 
issistance, as iivy be deemed necessary to secure 
:especdiest completion, and not inconsistent wi h 
he public interesis, may be recommended to the 
nvorable consideration of the Legislature: 
I have the honor ta be, with great respect, sit, 
Your obedient sertani, 
' James G. Kina, 
President N. Y. & Erie Builroad Co. 
Cuamptain anv Sr. Lawrence Rast- 
roap.—We find in the Montreal Courier, of 
December 17th, the proceedings of the half 
yearly meeting, of the stockholders of the 
above named railroad, accompanied by the 
Report of the Committee of Management, 
and the Chief Engineer. From the Report 
of the Committee, we make an extract, and 
publish the Report of the Engineer, Mr. 
Casey, with the proceedings of the meet- 
ing entire, together with some appropriate 
remarks of the Editor of the Courier. 
The remarks of the Engineer and of the 
Editur, in relation to the benefit which the 
people will derive, from the expenditure of 
so much money amongst them, are equally 
applicable to most other works of the kind. 
‘The plan of doing the work by days, and 
not by contract, is not common on such 
works. It may be, however, and we are in- 
clined to think itis, where the people of the 
vicinity upon whom reliance can be placed, 
will engage in the work, a matter of econo- 
my. 
By ihis repert it will be seen that the 
spirit of improvement is spreading north. 
ward as well as southward—who can tell 
where it will stop? 
CuHAMPLAIN AND Sr. Lawrence Ratr- 
Roap Company. 
At the half-yearly meeting of the Stock- 
holders in this Company, held this day pur- 
suant to public notice, J. E. Mills, Esq., 
Deputy Chairman of the Committee, open- 
ed the meeting with a few prelimirary ob- 
servations, and submitted the Report of the 
Committee of Management, which was,to- 
gether with the Report of the Engineer, 
then read by the Secretary; after which, 
John Boston, Esq., was unanimously called 
to the chair, and the Reports were approved 
of and adopted by the meeting. 

The election of a Committee for the en- 
suing year then proceeded, and Messrs. T. 
Follet and Charles Lindsay officiating as 
scrutineers, after examining the ballots, de- 
clared the following gentlemen :— 

Messrs. Hon. P. M’Gill, J.C. Pierce, R. 
Jones, L. B. Ward, J. E. Mills, Jos. Shuter, 
B. Holmes, T. Bouthiller, and. James 
Logan, re-elected by a large majority of 
votes. 

The Chairman here took cccasion, on 
behalf of the meeting, to convey to these 
gentlemen the high sense felt by the Stock- 
holders of the value of their’ services, gra- 
tuitously rendered—a stronger expression 
of which could not be given than in the re- 
sult of the ballot just declared. 
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public interest, properly fatiing within the etrespect 


wnnuitly submitted by the Executive to the repre- || 


Exrracr From tHE Report. 
We, the Committee of Management of 











- enabled Railroad Engineers to calculate at thi: 


sentatives of tho people, that the avenve of trad 


ithe Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad 
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Company, in calling the atiention of the 


Stockholders generally to this our Report 
of the operations for the past season, deem 
% expedient to fevert to the peculiar cir- 
cun.stances attending the commencement 
of this undertaking—the very untavorable 
Season for such operations—the short space 
of time we have been occupied—and the 
freedom trom litigation in ail our engage- 
ments ; which, taken together, when we re- 
flect on the amount of work done, affords to 
all interested, ample grounds for congratu- 
lation, and will tend to show that, when un- 
shackled by restraints or legal impediments 
so far from proving behind our neighbors 
in enterprise, we have, for promptitude and 





despatch, in this vur coup J’essai, gone be- 
yond any thing of a similar nature, even in| 
the United States. Thus removing from 
among us that reproach to which we have 
hitherto sv long,and of necessity, been obl.g- 
ed to submit. 

When, in February 1832, when the Act’ 
was passed permitting the Petitioners to) 
build a Railroad, it was apparently so cramp | 
ed by restrictions, as, for a while, to become | 
u dead letter, nor was it till Noveinber 1834, 
when Mr. Pierce, of St. Johu’s, by his un-| 
wearied exertions, obtained a sufficient, 
number of subscribers to preserve the Char-| 
ter from falling through,that the provisions 
of the Act became fuliy understood. It is, 
therefore, to that gentleman and the Hon. 
R. Jones, that the country and community 
are chiefly indebted for the advantages al- 
ready received, and likely to accrue. 


We could not offera more striking illus- 
tration of the change of public opinion re- 
garding the value of the Railroad stock, as 
an investment, than by the facts, that, iu 
December, 1834, after the number of sub- 
ser.bers required to preserve the Charter ob- 
tained, the balance of stock with difficulty 
found purchasers ; whereas, in December, 
1835, the stock is in great demand, and 
transfers have been made at 5/. per share 
premium ; and we flatter ourselves that the 
activity and determination evinced in our 
operations may have,in some slight degree, 
contributed to this desirable state of things. 

In the United States, to which, from its 
proximity, we naturally refer, we believe it 
to be the custom to spend considerable time 
in surveying, planning, preparing material, 
making specifications, and giving out con- 
tracts We, on the contrary, have “taken 
time by the forelock”—done the werk by 
day-labur, and have the pleasure of adding 
are so far advanced, that there is ample 
prospect of its ultimate completion 1a the 
course of July next. 


To the Chairman and Committee of Di- 
rectors of the Champlain and St. Lawrence 
Railroad, I submit the following Report on 
the progress made in the uadertaking, of 
which [ have the honor of being the Engi- 
heer :— 

The time between my appointment and 
the commencement of field operations, was 
occupied in giving the information and spe- 
cifications necessary to enable the Com- 
mittee to contract, without loss of time, for 
the timber, iron, and materials for fencing. 
This being accomplished, the quantity of 
land required from each farmer was ascer- 
tained and purchased by the Commissioner. 
The quantity taken was merely enou,h for 
the road, as that officer caused to be insert- 
ed in the deeds a proviso, that the Company 
may at any time, take the full quantity of 
land allowed by the Act, on the same terms, 
thus reserving the outlay of a considerable 
sum till absolutely required, and preventing 
the possibility of the Company’s being put 
to any unnecessary trouble or expense in 











|| those definite plans and previous arrange- 


enlarging the work at any future period. 
The importanc¢e of this arrangement will be 
more evident, hereatter. 

n uudertakings of this kind it is usual 
to spend some time before commencing ope- 
rations, in staking 6nt the line, and prepar. 
ing plans and specifications of every part} 
of the work in detail. The coutracts are 
then given out in the fall, and, during the 
winter, the necessary materials are drawn 
on the spot where they will be required, and 
every arrangement made todo that, the na- 
ture and extentof which has been accurate- 
ly ascertained. But here, in the autumn of 
1834, only five days were spent on the 
ground without time to hestow a single 
tnouglit on any thing except the general lo- 
cation within the limits prescribed by the 
Act, consequently the se:son in which the 
grading was to be completed, opened upon 
us without the possibility of our having 


ents determined on, which contribute so 
much to the econowy and success of all 
public works, 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather, 
the staking out was not commenced till May 
and early in June ground was broken on 
the summit level near St. John’s, on the o.- 
ly piece fenced in. ‘The tardiness with 
which the materials for fencing were deliv- 
ered, and tle impossibility of entering on 
the farms till compietely enclosed, conspel- 
led us to abandon the St. John’s end of the 
line, for upwarils of a month, a loss of time 


ADVOCATD OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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which the subsequent heavy and nearly-in- 
cessant rains, rendered it impossible for us; 
to recover. 

Ten miles of the grading, forming about; 
one-eighth of the entire expense, was done; 
to advantage in the wet weather, but the re- 
maining seven-eights were principally oc-! 
casioned by carting, a large proportion of; 
the earth having been carried from one-quar-| 
ter to one half, and even three-quarters of a’ 
mile over the worst kind of clay,in one of 
the worst seasons ever experienced, anil, 
but for about four weeks good weather in 
the months of September and October, I 
should not now have the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing the completion of the fencing, 
graduation, masonry, bridges, the large 
wharf at Laprairie and the frames of the 
station-houses. With the exception of the 
woodwork of the wharf, all has been done 
hy the day. This,though contrary to estab. 
lished custom, was rendered unavoidable 
trom the want of time to make the necessa 
ry preparations fer putting the work under, 
contract, and still more so from the fact, | 
that no forfeit on the part of a contractor, 
could have indemnified the company for the; 
non-fulfillment of his contra :t, as it was of; 
the last importance that the graduation, 
should be completed this season ; and, had, 
not this plan been adopted, there can searee- 
ly be a doubt that this indispensable objee: 
would not have been attained. The men 
were engaged, and all the materials and 
tools purchased by the Commissioner. The 
men were paid every Monday evening, and 
adegree of order and harmony prevailed 
throughout all departments seldom witness- 
ed on public works, for which the Compa.) 
ny are indebted to the unwearied assiduity 
and admirable management of the Co:m- 
missioner, and the assisiaut Engineer, Mr. 
Livingston. 

The bridges are built in the strongest man- 
ner, and may be crossed at high vieocities 
without injury, The principal bridge is 





over the Little River, four hundred feet long 
and thirty feet abave the water. The ehan- 
nel is crossed by a lattice bridge of sixty- 








seven feet span, the roadway passing on 





the top.. ‘There are four other 
rying from one, hundred and. 
twenty feetin length ond 
. The wharf at Laprairie is eleven liun- 
dred feet long, thirty-two feet wide, and one 
foot higher than the old wharf. It is built 
in the most substantial manner, and has | 
elicited the praise of the hundreds who vis- 
ited it during its construction, and is cer- 
tainly not excelled by any similar work in 
tie Provinge. ° 

The frames of the station houses are 
raised, but they are not yet covered in.— 
The dimensions &re one hundred hy 40 feet. 
They are substantially bu It, and are inten.’ 
ded to be finished -without any nntécessary 
expense. Another will be required in a 
year or two at the Little River. Gronid? ° 
has been prepared for two turn-outs, one at 
the Battaille, the Other.at*the L ttle River > 
and more may be added, as experience 
shows, where they will be most convenient. 

The iron, and the various descriptions of 
timber for the road are delivered. The 
dressing of the latter has beew placed under 
contract, and a considerable portion is” wd- 
ready done. The drawing of the timber 
along the line has also been placed uitder 
contract on very advantageous terms. 

Arrangements have also been made to 
procure a locomotive from Engl «nl im: the 
spring, four passengers’ ears from the 
States, and the various castings for the read 
and the iron-werk for the freight cars in 
this city ; so that, with the different parts 
of the superstructure distributed alons the 


jline, and all requisite previous arrangements 


made, the Committee may confidently ex- 
pret to open the road in July rext, the ex 
act time depending mor? on the season than 
on allother considerations united, as the 
settling of the ground varies at least three 
weeks in different years. 

I now proceed to give a detailed account 
of the cost of the various parts hitherto ex- 
ecuted, and an estimate of the amount. res 
quired to complete the whole ; remarking, 
that low as is the average cost of the grad. 
uation per mile, it has yet been much in- 
creased by the following circumstances :-— 
Seventeen thousand eubic yards of slate. 
rock were encountered on the common of 
Laprairie: the earting, the grand item of 
expense, has been increased filly per gent, 
by the rain, but Little earth has been moved 
without the aid of the pickaxe; besides 
which, a large portion of the work, was, 
from these various cau <es, crowded into the 
short days, in itself a very serious addition, 
al expense, 


AMOUNT EXPENDED, 


£ ed. 
Graduation, Masonry and Brid- 
gen, sk a 3 9 ne 
Fencing, ‘. - ; . 8&5 411 
Timber, . d i .4,608 4.5 
Tron, - é P . 73,333 15. 9 
Land, —. puis ‘ - 1,470 16 .3} 
Station Houses, . a . 4618 Ww 
Wharves, a > ‘ 2,166 7.9 
Contingencies, ineluding En- 
gineering, . + + +1,048 3 94 





£23,339 ll 7 
AMOUNT REQUIRED, 
Preparing Road Bed and dress. 
ing Banks, . ; P - 00 
58 Road and Farm Crossings, 235 0 
Blocks, Splicing Plates, and 
516 10 


Nails, . ; . . ; 
Laying dowr Superstructure 
and Horse Track, ¢ 4,010 0 
Wharf at St. John’s and Sta- ' 
tion Houses, a . 600.0 
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neluding En. 
fon Pitt eualetent 2 10 
‘Titiber ia 
o gee oY ABS IS 1 
, i eg atone 
£8,670 85 
1 Lovomtive, £1,200 
4 Passenger Cars, 750 
20 Freight "do. 840 
"£34,800 0 0 


Being at the rate of 5oou. for Graduation, 


Masonry, and Bridges per mile, and 2,835: Re 


per mile tor the Road eom ith Engine 
and Cars, Ae clas 9 sted 

I have now given at length the account 
of our summer's, work, the amount expend- 
ed, and the amount yet required ; and feel 
confident that, taking into consideration the} 
impossibility of making the usual prepara- 
tions, the absenee of experienced workinen, 
the nature of the ground, aud the novel mode 
of conducting the, undertaking, the Com- 
mittee and Stockholders generally will be 
satisfied that the most lasbeen made of six 
months, in locating the line, in completing 
the feneing, graduation, bridges, masonry 
and wharf, besides making all the necessary 
arrangements fur opening the road in the 
least possible time next year. 

For my own part, in reviewing our opera- 
tions, do not see where any saving worthy 
of notice could have been effected. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to mention a 
circumstanee which enn scarcely be a mat- 
ter of indifference to the Committee—that 
thisthe first public work undertaken by 
private Company ti this Province,has, fooun 
the: manner in owhielyit has been conducted, 
nlready proved a public benefit; by giving 
employment and regular pay to. hundreds 
of labor ers, who, at parting, wirmly ex- 
pressed their satisfaction atthe manner in 
which they had ‘been treated; mingled with 
regrets ‘that their services were no longer 
required. | The Canadians formed by far the 
greater portion of the laborers, and main- 
tained their eharacter for behaving wih a 
degree of order and good nature, when 
working together in large’ numbers, une- 
qualled by any other people. Many of them 
had’ become much reduced by the misfor. 
tunes of the list three years, and to sach 
the railroad has proved ia signal benetit— 
furnishing the puorest with the means of 
softening the liarilships of winter, enabling 
others ‘to’ clear their farms from ruinous en- 
cumberances, and banishing want from the 
doors of all whose land it has touched. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Witriam R. Casty, 
Efigineer Champlain & St Lawrence Railroad. 
To,the Hon..P. M’Gill, 
irman of the Committee. : 


The Reports. of the Committee and En- 
gineer‘of the Champlain and St. Lawrence 
Railroad Company, in another column, will, 
we are sure, be read with interest, as the 
undertaking to which they refer, is the first 
of the kind projected inthis Province. We 
ade in itS favorable prosecution, so far, 
‘he earnest of a success, that will embolden 
other companies to enter upon similar 
means to improve our internal communica- 
tion.. We feel convinced that this railroad, 


when fairly in operation, will put to flight 


a host of prejudices—will expand the mind 


of the public, avid give a stimulus to the en- 


tenprise of all classes. 


» uridertaking will doubtless prove of 
inapreseiable odveiomige to the community, 
and we are happy to say, that from the ea- 
pany with which the railroad Stock is 
sotight a 


will be a profitable investment for capital. 
It iscaleulated that when thig and the road 
between Whitehall and Saratoga are com- 
ted, that the journey from Montreal to 
New-York, may be accomplished in thirty- 
six hours,which will effect a material saving 
of time.. For fuller details of the progress 
of the work,and of the future arrangements, 
we must refer to the reports themselves.— 
[Montreal Courier.] 
We beg to call attention particularly to 
the-concluding paragraph of Mr. Casey's 
Report, which refers to the advantage 
which the country people have already de- 
rived fromthe railroad. ‘They were, we 
understand, when dismissed, very anxious 
to know if any other work of the kind was 
likely 10 be undertaken in that quarter next 
summer, as they would gladly accept of 
another season’s employment. ° 





[From the Permont Chronicle] 
Connecticut River ano St. Lawrence Rait- 
HOaD.—At a meeting of citizens of Windsor, 10uh 
Dev, inst.it was resolved, in accordance with sug- 
gestions, fromthe North and the Svuth, to call e 
seneral Convention, to take measures to construct 
-he contemplated Railroad through the valley of 
che Connecticut to. the St. Lawrence, connecting 
with New Haven and New York. The plac: 
Jesignated was Windsor, Vt., and the time Jan. 
20th, 1836. 

Awiong te reasons for this movement are thi 
following : 

1. The Legislature of Vermont, at its late ses- 
sion, granted an act of incorporation for a Rail- 
road, from the south line of the State, in Wind- 
ham County, to the North line, in Orleans Coun- 


2. It is understoud that petitions are about to be 
presented to the Parliament of Lower Canada for 
the charter of Railreads from Lake Memphrema- 
soy in two directions, viz. to Montreal and Quebec. 
prospectively to connect with the Connecticut Riv- 
er Railroad. It is also. understood thata lively in- 
terest Is felt in C snada, in this enterprise, and, that 
ceonvention of delegates from the towns on thi 
espective routes in Canada, and in the valley ot 
the Passumpsic, in Vermont, is appointed to be hol- 
den at Derby Line on the 31st instant. 

3. Lt is understood that a fresh interest is awa- 
ikened among the f:iends of the enterprise on the 
southern partiof the route. 

4. ‘Tue tive has unquestionab'y arrived when » 
convention of citizens, from the towns on the whok 
route, can no longer be delayed, without manifes 
Aetriment to great and important interests. 

The object of the measures to be taken at the 
Convention are these : 
1. ‘To obtain charters for those parts of the route 
not yet granted. 
2. ‘T'o procure a stivey of the whole route, with 
esti nates of the expense. 

3. To collect and arrange facts concerning the 
amount.of business that may be expected on th» 
route. 

4. By these and other means, to present to the 
public such a report as. shall induce capitalists te 
mike investments in the stock, 

The great importance of this enterprise is obvi- 
ous Oa MOMeNL’s reflection, 

The agricultural susceptibilities of this whole 
rante are very great—sccond to novein New Eng- 
land, 

'l'lie water privileges and powers of man aficture 
ire immense. 

As a thoroughfare of business and pleasure, the 
route is unrivalled, 

It will connect the great cities of New York anc’ 
C mada, and bring them withintwenty-four hours 
tide of each other. 

The country is singularly adapted to the con- 





will require a stationary engine. 
The greatest activity prevails among the friend: 
of other, kindred enterprises in New England. I 


QURNAL, AND 


struction.of a Railroad—no point, it is believed, 


the people on this route de not now put forth their 
hest efforts in the accomplishment of this object, 
they will timely give into the hands of others the 


These considerations, t is confidently believed, 
will insure, at this Convention, a geieral uitends 
uce of deiegates from all the towns on the route ; 
ind gentlenien into whose hands this Circular may 
fall, ave earnestly requested to use their influence 
to cause the appointment of the same. ; 
Genilemen who muy attend, are requested to 
bring with) them as much staustical and other in- 
ead the cbjects above specified, as possi- 
le. 

Tuomas Emerson, 

ALLen Wanner, 

Cartos Cootnince, } Committee. 

Jonn RicHarps, 

1, W. Hussarp. 
Windsor, Vt., Dee. 21, 1935. 





Wasasu anv Ixurnois Raitroap.—A _ te- 
spectable meeting of the citizens of Pekin, 
Illinois, took place in that town on the 2ist 
of November, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the expediency of uniting 
with their fellow citizens of McLean, 
Champaigne and Vermillion counties upon 
the necessary measures for the construction 
of a railroad from Pekin on the Hlinois 
river to the point on the Wabash, where 
the projected Indiana canal is to terminate. 
Nathaniel Baley and Wm. H. Sandusky, 
Esquires, acted as President and Secretary 
of the meeting. The following preamble, 
adopted unanimously will shew the object 
of the meeting: 

Whereas the cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board by the continually increasing emi- 
gration to the State of Hlinois, are becom- 
ing of paramount consideration to all clas- 
ses: and as the present existing facilities 
of communication between those cities and 
this State are very limited, and at certain 
seasons of the year of a very dangerous 
character—and as the people of Indiana 
have manifested their conviction of the im- 
portance of a more direct and safe commu- 
nication with those cities by uniting the 
Wabash river with Lake Erie. And as the 
people of Illinois generally, as well as citi- 
zens of Vermillion, Champaign, McLean, 
and Tazewell counties are deeply interested 
in the construction of a Railroad from the 
Illinois river to the Wabash. 

A committee consisting of five members 
was then appointed to confer with the citi- 
zens of the counties interested in the work, 
on the measures best calculated to carry it 
into effect, and five delegates were appoint- 
ed to proceed to Vandalia for the purpose 
of co-operating with other delegations from 
these counties in relation to the subject 
matter. 

The Secretary of the meeting who for- 
wards us the procedings—which it is quite 
out of our power to publish in extenso, asks 
us to request the papers of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Providence, to 
copy then.—[Courier and Enquirer.) 





From the Argus. 

Western Raitroap—-(rFrom WorcESTER, 
via SPRINGFIELD, TO W Est STOCKBRIDGE. )— 
Atan adjourned meeting of the stockholders 
of this company, at Boston, the following 
gentlemen were chosen directors : 

Grorce Biss, . 
JUSTICE phen Springfield, 
T. B. Wares, 

Eomunn Dwieut, 

Henry Rice, wD 
Francis Jackson, 

Wirtiiam Lawrence, 

Josian Qincy, jr. 

Joun Hensnaw. 

The meeting of the stockholders is said to 
have been numerously attended, from the 
towns on the route, and from the city of Al- 
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advantages which nature has put into their own. 


bany. It was announced, and statements 
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ADVOC 


were read showing the fact, that the entire 
stock has ken subscribed, with a sufficient 
excess tO meet contingencies, This impor- 
tant work, which when constructed, will 
complete the direct railroad communication 
between this city and the city of Boston, 
wul be commenced, we understand, at the 
earliest day practicable. 








Locomotive Eweines.— We make the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter dated Dee. 1, 
from a friend in Charleston, S. C., in order 
to show that improvements in Railroad Ma- 
chinery is not confined to Baltimore, or any 
ether one place, but wherever there is a Rail- 
road, there also may be found improvements. 
It may well be asked, Who dared, ten, or 
even five, years ago, to predict that an En- 
gine would be constructed, and especially in 
this coun'ry, capable of taking a load of 130 
tons ergury miles in a day, and that too up 
inclinations of 37 feet per mile? 

In relation to the comparison made with 
the Baltimore Engines, the statement is to 
indefinite to form an opinion— 


Charleston, S. C. Dec. 4, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 

Sir—I take the liberty of giving you an 
account of the performance of the improved 
Six Wheeled Locomotive Engines, now at 
work on the Charlesion and Hamburg Rail- 
rotd, built after the plans and drawings of 
EK. K. Dod, Chief Engincer of said Road.— 
These Eagines perform a trip from Charles- 
ton to Aiken and back in three days, the dis- 
tance is 240 miles, carrying a train equal in 
weight to 130 tons—with this load they 
surmount all the ascents, some of which are 
on a grade of 37 feet toa mile. You will 
perceive that this is more than double what 
the Engines on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad are doing accordingto the accounts 
in your Journal. ‘These same Engines are 
capable of travelling with our ordinary pas- 
senger train at a speed of 40 miles per hour, 
although the Engines are limited to,run but 
20 mules per hour, unless they are behind 
the regular time. The cylinders are 10} 
inches in diameter and 16 in stroke, driving 
wheels 54 in. diameter, the cylinders being 
secured on the outside of the boiler, unable 
us to dispense with the Cranked Axle. 


[We shall be gratified to hear farther par- 
ticulars from the writer of the above letter, 
in relation to the Charleston Railroad and 
its machinery.—[Ep. R. R. J.] 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
PRINCIPLES OF RAILWAY LOCOMOTION. 
Sir,— The writers on dynamics have de- 
monstrated, that the force just necessary to 
prevent a heavy body from rolling down a 
smooth inclined plane (abstracting friction) 


is - where a is the weight of the body, / 


the height of the plane, and L its length. 
This theorem is universally true, whether 
as resvects our earth or any other of the 
celestial bodies. But in determining the 
space, time, velocity, &c., in and with 
which a body moves down an inclined 
lane, or when projected up a plane, it has 

itherto been found absolutely necessary 
first to ascertain experimentally the value 
of the symbol g¢, which means the measure 
of the force of gravity or the velocity a body 
has acquired at the end of the first second, 


ATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


rest, and the direction being in a vertical, 
line ; and from thousands of experiments, 
ithe value of g in our latitude has been 
found to be 325 feet. 1 observe, however, 
in No. 618, your scientific correspondent, 
Mr. Herapath, has attempted, without the 
aid of g, to Eve us some very important 
formule on the principles of ‘Railway Lo- 
comotion; I say important, if they shall 
turn out to be true; but on this point | 
must confess that I have some misgivings. 
Mr. Herapath says, “that he has deter- 
mined three rules as simple and correct as 
he believes it is possible, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to make them.” 
Then follow the three formule (see p. 182, 
col. 2, and 183, eol. 1). Mr. H. himself, 
however, seemsa little puzzled at the result 


of the expression which repre- 


h 

> 22, 
sents the speed in miles per hour when the 
load is moving upordown the plane. For, 
as he truly observes, “ we can hardly ap- 
ply this formule to descents unless they be 
very small; for if the descent was 22 feet 
per mile, it would make the velocity ap- 
pear to be infinite,” &c. No doubt the for- 
mula produces such a result; and it is 
rather surprising that when Mr. H. found 
this was the result, he did not take it as a 
warning that there might peradventure be 
something wrong in his formula. An infi- 
nite velocity is no joke, and, perhaps, might 
be attended with.some danger. Let us as- 
sume h=21} feet (and on this suppesition 
gravity will not do all the work); the ve- 
locity in this case will be 1,290 miles per 
hour (quick enough, no doubt, for any ordi- 
nary purpose). Again, by assuming h=22}, 
the Ney will turn out to be negative at 
the rate of 1,320 miles per hour. A nega- 
tive speed, although perfectly understood by 
algebraists, may, to some of our readers, 
who do not rank as such, require some kind 
of explanation. For their benefit, here it 
is. The carriage and load, instead of mov- 
ing down the plane, as might be expected 
(as gravity in this case does something 
more. than the whole work), will, to the 
utter surprise of every one, roll up the plane 
at the rate of 1,320 miles per hour! 

Perhaps, however, Mr. A. meant that 
when A is greater than 22, the formula as- 

30 
sumes theform h 1 
22 

this change will not much mend the mat- 
ter. Iam afraid the formula will not be 
exactly true, except in the case when h=o. 
Mr. H, it is true, may say that the resist- 
ance of the air will prevent any thing lke 
a velocity of 1,290 miles per hour. No 
doubt, if we had 30 square feet of opposing 
surface, and when the resistance of the air 
approaches “ nearly to 344 horses’ power,” 
it would certainly be a very great check 
upon the velocity. Again, Mr. H. may 
state that he has premis 4 that the value 
of h must be very small; I know he has 
said so, but in answer to this I beg to 
state, that he has not given the greatest 
limit to h, so that we may know when his 
formula presents a true or a false result. 
With respect to this formula, as it regards 
ascending planes, although it does not pre- 
sent such seeming absurdities, still, being 
derived from the same suspicious source, 
no faith can be placed in its accuracy. 

[ am well aware, Mt, Editor, that Mr. 
H. is consitered by many to be both a 
mathematician and a philosopher of the 
first order; [ well recollect the challenge 


But upon trial, 








the motions commencing from a state of 
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still, notwithstanding all this, 1 maintain: 


that his algebraical formule,on Ralway.~ 


locomotion, are not founded upon. 2) ee 
ciples. . aes die ani f 
» lam, sir, yours; &c. ~~ 
R Maciver. 


June 20, 1835. 


P.S—I am much obliged to Kinclaven _ 
for the correction he has made in my last’ 
article; the only recompense I promise biti © 
will be, if he should ever fal) into’a like’ 
mistake, | shall endeavét-to set him right. © 


+ M. 
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* 
2 ae 





~~ From the- Journal of -he Franklin Institites ~...» 
MR. HERRON’S IMPROVEMENTS” IN RATL- > 

ROAD CARS. io sorr 2 
(Extracted from the List of American Patents which — 

“jssued in March, 1835.) 

54. For improvements in‘ Railroad Cars ; 
James Herron, Civil Engineer, Richn.ond, 
Henrico county, Virginia, March 25. - 
There are several distinct improvements © 
claimed by this patentee, all of which are 
described in a very fulland clear pn anner, 
and illustrated by drawings, which leave 
nothing to desire on this point; it will ap- 
pear, however, upon examining mite the 
originality of the things claimed, that they 
are generally old, and have been fully de- 
scribed in this journal, or elsewhere in pub- 
lic works. The following are the claims. 
Specification 1st.—In this I claimas be- 
ing the original inventor of carriages adapt- 
ed to run alike on the edge railway, and 
on turnpike roads, as hereinbefore describ- 
ed. 


" Specification 2nd—In this I claim as 
being the original inventor of the roller 
flanches for retaining and guiding carriages 
on rail-roads, as hereinbefore described. 

“ Specification 3rd—In this I claim as 
being the original inventor of the plans © 
hereinbefore described for making the car- 
riages conform to the curves on the rail’ 
Way. 

® Specificaion 4th.—-In this I claim as be- 
ing the originalinventor of the friction head, 
for reducing the friction of axles, as hereim- 
before deeeribed. 

“ Specification 5th—In this 1 claim as 
being the original inventor of the friction 
band, for reducing the friction of axles; as 
hereinbefore described. 

“ And I distinetly claim the right to ap- 
ply my improvements, or inventions, hereim 
specified and described, in whole or im part, 
as the nature of the case may require, to 
all carriages, cars, wagons, locomotive en-. 
gines, and other machines.” 

The thing claimed in the first specifica- 
tion, which is for adapting the wheels to 
run on common roads, was the subject of a 
patent obtained by Samuel, T. Jones, of, 
Philadelphia, on the 22d of Febryary, 1830, 
see vol. v., page 151; and also of one ob- 
tained by Mr. John pollock, on the first ef, 
October of the same year. The present 
patentee uses wheels of five feet in diame- 
ter, with a flat tread, and without the usv- 
al flanch, instead of which “there is placed, 
alongside of each wheel a flat disk of.aron, 
which I term a roller flanch, as it is at lib- 
erty to revolve on its own axis, entirely_in- 
dependent of the burthen wheel ;” “when 








he gave to the Réyal Society on some phy- 


the carriages are used for streets, the roll, 
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er fanches or ied up tothe 
res by the-dotted, Mr. Jones, 
_in his specification, satire re referred to, says,| 
Cl agen, make my wheéls withou 
flanches, and, inatead thereof, usé friction 
rollers, fixed | upon, or adapted to, suitable 
hy or bearings, extending down to the 
that the rollers. bear against its 
‘and perform the, of. a flanch, 4 
t construct them so that they may slide up, 
when the €ar; or carriage, is” ‘about to pass 
off the raiJroad.” 

- The plans claimed for making the car- 
_Tiages cohform to the curvature of the rail} 
way are two,both of which require that 
the axles of the fore and the hind. wheels 
should have their bearings on separate rect- 
angular frames,-which allow the axles to 
ove froin theif parallel, position, like those 
of common carriages; by means of the 
hounds; but in the case before. us both 
frames ‘urn, they being “connected by 
means of the coupling bar. ata point in- 
termediate between the axles, :6 Which bars 
are mitached .toothed segments, adapting 
each pair of wheels poy to the curva- 
ture-of the road.” 


By turning  to*vol. tii. “ 66, it will be 
sean that the late Dr. Win. Howard ob- 
tuned a patent, “dated Nov. 22d, 1828, fo: 
the application of this’ principle, w hich he 
siates in the fullowmeg words: “The con- 
nexion of the two beds of the axles ata 
point equidistant. from each ; and in the 
saine manner the connexion between the 
hind bed of ene wagon, and the fore bed of; 
that following i, or “the fore bed of the lead-, | 
ing wagon with any system of guide| 
wheels, so that the wheels not only of one) 
wagon, but of a train, will iullow one an-| 
other in the same curve, without more lat. 
eral friction than when on a straight line.” | 
This descrip ion is aceompanied with plates, | 
to which the reader may turn, and see a, 
full exemplification of the principle. 


Under this same head, Mr. Herron referz 
to a method of using jointed crossbars, in- 
stead of the circular seginents, by which 
“the same object will be more simply effect- 
ed.” by turning to the patent-of Mr. John 
Pollock, obtained October ist, 1830, this 
coupling by jointed crossbars will be found 
represented in a drawing, together with sev- 
eral other things which the present paten-| 
tee deems to be new, and among them! 
the making the wheels without flanches, | 
that they may run upon co:nmon roads ;| 
see vol. vii. p. 17. 


The “friction bands,” mentioned b the 
prtentee as claimed unler his fourth speci- 
fication, are hoops, or ring:, of iron, by 
means of which the carriage frames are 
suspended below the axles of the burthen 
wheels ; tl.6 e hc s pxss over the prolong- 
ed ends of the axles, and under friction! 
rollers upon the frane of the carriage, and| 
are to roll around by the friction of the 
axle upon them, in the manner, though no: 
or the purpose, ‘of Winan’s frie: jon w heels. 
It will be found in practice that these hoops 
will frequently stand still, and allow the 
axis to turn within them, as has often 
been the case with Winan’s wheels, which 
have in several instances been eut through 
by this means. Besides this, the idea of 
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jin a ear patented by him, and described, 





not now; N.Finlay; of Baltinio#e, sitependeir 
ed the load in this way ; “see the notice-of 


= patent, dated October 27th, 162%, SUP. 
vol. v, 

he cranked axle mentioned in the fifth 
‘specification is-intended to allow the toad 
to extend below the axis of the load wheél.| 
This has been effected by Samuel T. Jones, 


vol. ‘v., page 149; it has also been effected 
by others. We could have cited other au- 
thorities, also in most of the cases above 
noticed, with some of which we opine that 
it would beawell for civil engineers to make 
themselves aequainted. 
7 ae 
BACHMANN'S FRAME FOR RAILROAD CARS, 
AND OTHER CARRIAGES. 
gan. the List of American Patents which issued in 
May, 1835.) 

4. For an improved Frame for Railroad 
Cars, and other Carriages; Heinrich Bach- 
mann, Lancaster, Peunsylyania ; an alien 
who has resided two years in the United 
States: May 2. 

We are informed that by the plan here 
propased, Railroad Cars may turn the 
small curves necessary in leaving the 
track for a warehouse, a yard, &c. ; and 
that the lateral friction on the rails will 
be no greater upen any curve than on a 
straight line. We wish that this was 
true, buts unfortunately, the theory of the 
patentee is incorrect, and the plan by 
which he proposes to produce this useful 
effect is without novelty, its essential 
principle being well known, and repeat- 
edly patented. ‘The plan for causing the 
fore and hind wheels to adapt themselves 
to a curve, simultaneously, is the same 
with that upon which we remarked at p. 
249, when sneaking of Mr. Herron’s pa- 
tent, and to which, in order to avoid need. 
iess repetition, we must refer the reader. 
As regards the correctness of the theory, 
let it be remembered that when the fore 
wheels of a car pass from a straight road 
on to a curve, the hind wheels are still 
upon the former, and that by the plan 
proposed they are adapted to a curve at 
which they have not yet arrived, and 
will, therefore, have to grind their way to 
it. The patentee proposes to place the 
hind and fore wheels ten feet apart, 
which will greatly augment the evil that 
he imagines he has removed. 

As im turning curves the opposite 
wheels must move with different veloci- 
ties, the patentee uses a separate axle to 
each wheel, thus admitting of this differ. 
ence of motion; there isno more novelty 
in this than in the other parts of the plan. 
Separate axles have been repeatedly used ; 
and the same effect was produced, many 
years sinee, by leaving one wheel on each 
ixle loose, so that, when necessary, it 
could turn upen it in the ordinary way. 

34. For Increasing the adhesion of the 
hind whecls of Locomotive Engines ; Chas. 
ind Geo. Escal Sellers, city of Philadel- 
phia, May 22. 

A patent was obtained by Mr. EL. 
Miller, on the 19th June, 1834, for a me- 
thod of obtaining a similar end, by throw. 
ing the weight of a cur, or tender, on to 








suspending the load upon revolving rings is 





he hind part of a locomotive engine. 



























ent pieced effect the dbject | by 
upling, or conneeting: the cars con- 
taining the load to be drawn, to the body 
of the locomotive engine, us that the load 
by..its action upon a lever, or standard, 
shall-tend to raise the fore end of the lo. 


cémotivesin any desired degree, and thus 


to lessen.the pressure upon the fore, and 
transfer the same to the hind wheels.” ” 

The patentees say that they ‘do not 
mean to limit themselves to any particu- 
lar form or manner of constructing the 
parts concerned in producing the intend. 
ed effect, but claim as their invention the 
connecting to a Locomotive Engine, the 
load which is to be drawn by‘it, in such 
a manner as to throw a larger portion of 
the weight of the locomotive upon its 
hind wheels than they are ordinarily in- 
tended to sustain, in the manner, or upon 
the principle herein before set forth,” 

It will be readily seen that the coupling 
bar, or jointed rod, by which “the car is 
attached to a locomotive, if attached to it 
ut a point considerably above that by 
which it is attached to the car, will tend 
to lift the latter, and to draw dewn the 
former, and thus to increase the adhesion 
of its hind wheels. 

35. For an improvement in Mills for 
Sawing Stone; Joseph L. Dutton, city of 
Philadelphia, May 22. 

This patent is taken for the particular 
coustruction of the building in which the 
sawing is to be effected. In the first 
place, the floor of the mill is to be raised 
to such a height from the ground “as to 
be on a line with the bed of the log or 
marble teams, by which means most of 
the expense incurred by unloading, and 
reloading, is saved.” On this elevated 
floor are placed several short transverse 
railways, upon which run cars to which 
the blocks of stone are transferred, im- 
mediately from the common teams, and 
by which they are supported durimg the 
operation of sawing. 

Above the before mentioned railways, 
the framework of the building supports 
other railways, upon which also there is 
a car furnished with a screw, by means 
of a chain dependent from whieh. a block 
of marble may be suspended and trans- 
ferred to any part of the mill where it 
may be wanted. A crane is likewise 
constructed, which sustains a car similar 
to that Jast described, for aiding in the 
transfer of the stone from one part of the 
building to another. The arm of this 
crane is supported upon friction wheels, 

running upon a suitable curved way, e- 


rected for that putpose, 


“Jj claim an exclusive right to the rais- 
ing of the mill floor, as above described. 
The traversing car. ‘The application of 
the upper car to saw mills. The erane, 
whether applied to saw mills, or for asy 
other purpose ; and the regulating spring 
of the saw slides.” 

We think that the foregoing claim is 
very susceptible-of improvement. The 
mere raising of the floor, for the purpose 
pointed out, we do not think new, in saw 
mills, for we err greatly if we have not 
seen, in Philadelphia itself, a mill, for 





sawing mahogany, with the floor so mised 
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“as to be ona line with the bed of the 
log” Carriage. Nothing is said about any 
novelty in the traversing car which is to 
receive the stone, nor do the upper cars 
differ from such as have been used for 
raising and transferring loads, for other 
purposes. The crane is claimed, “ whe- 
ther applied to saw mills, or for other 
purposes ;” now this assuredly does not 
mean a crane generally, yet we are not 
told in what particular this crane differs 
from others; a thing that should not be 
left to be inferred, but which ought to 
have been particularly specified. The 
fact is, that the noveliy and utili-y of the 
structure consist not so much in the for- 
mation of its individual parts, as in the 
general arrangement and combination of 
the whole, by which it is adapted to the 
attainment of the object proposed, and 
upon this the claim to invention must 
inainly rest. 





San Felipe de Austin, Oct. 26, 1835. 
To Dr. John Sibley, 


Mucn Esreemep Sir :—The very 
fricndly declarations contained in the Reso- 
lutions adop‘ed by the citizens of your 
place at a public meeting over which you 
presided, have come to us, and we are now 
under the necessity of calling upon you 
for the aid so freely and nobly offered. We 
send you two circulars, containing the last 
important information, which of them- 
selves ought to be sufficient to excite our 
friends. We will also inform you that 
from information received the enemy still 
expects considerable reinforcements, and 
have therefore to tender our thanks through 
you to the meeting, and urge them to use 
their united influence to hasten the assist- 
ance which the destinies of Texas so 


ADVOCATE 





loudly call for. A few men now may save 
Texas from sword and fire—The accom- 
panying please cause to be printed in your 
paper, requesting all editors friendly to our 
cause to do the same. 

You will be good enough to inform 





those who will embark in our cause that 
provision will be made to receive compa- 
Eies at ihe mouth of Brazos (Velasco,) and: 
their passage from N. Orleans paid ; those 
who come by land will form themselves 
into companies, and the commander will 
draw on this council for payment of sup- 
plies and all other expenses necessary to a 
general outfit. Respectfully, 
R. R. Royatu, President 
Of the General Council of Texas. 
A. Houston, Secretary. 


San Felipe de Austin, Oct. 26, 1835. 

On Motion of D. Parker of Nacogdo- 
ches, it was Resolved, 

That the General Council address the 
people of the United States, making an 
appeal to their philanthropy in behalf of the 
people of Texas, whereupon the following 
address was unanimously adopted, and or- 
dered to be printed and circulated. 

R. R. Rovauu, President of the Council 

A. Houston, Secretary. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES OF THE NORTH. 
The General Council of all Texas, by 


termined to address you in behalf of suffer- 
ing ‘Texas, and to invoke your assistance. 
‘A few plain facts will suffice to explain 
to you the political condition in which we 
are placed, and to satisfy yeu that we are 
engaged in a contest just’ and honotable, 
and one which should command universal 
admiration and sympathy. Labs: 

Our citizens were invited to settle: Texas 
by a government of a republican federal 
character, having for its model that of the 
government. of the United States’ of the 
North. Under that invitation, and the prom- 
ise of protection to our lives, persons, and pro- 
perty, thousands emigrated ‘here, and have 
subdued a vast extended wilderness to the 
purposes of agriculture ; ,and in place of 
the solitary region inhabited hi he:to only 
by the savage and beast, now present a 
country prosperous in the highesi degree, 
with a population varying between sixty 
and one hundred thotsand inhabitants, and 
having on its whole face inscribed one wni- 
versal assurance of its future greatness 
and prosperity. 

Under this form of government, and 
this imvitation, thousands have brought 
their property to this county, and invested 
thousands upon thousands of dollars in 
lands. ‘They have expatriated themselves 
from their native country, torn themselves 
from connections dear, given up the con- 
veniencies and luxuries of life, and encoun- 
tered for years back toils and dangers and 
privations of every sort. 

They have given security to the Mexi- 
can frontiers from Indian depredations, and 
made the mountains the boundary of the 
savage. And now, when we had accom- 
plished all this, when we had just fairly es- 
tablished ourselves in peace and plenty, 
just brought around us our families and 
friends, the form of government under which 
we had been born and educated, and the 
only one to which we would ever have 
sworn allegiance, is destroyed by the usur- 
per, Santa Anna, and a military centralgov- 
ernment about to be established in its stead. 

To this new form of government the 
people of Texas have refused to submit.— 
They ground their opposition upon the facts 
that they have sworn to support the Re- 
publican Federative Government of Mex- 
ico, and that their duty requires them now 
to stand out in opposition. 

Texas was one of the units that compos- 
ed the government, by the national constit- 
uent congress of 1834. She was acknow- 
ledged a sovereign and independent mem- 
ber of the confederacy. As a sovereign 
member, she voluntarily united m the con- 
federacy that forms the government, and 
upon the breaking up of that government 
she has unquestionably the right to accede 
or toreject the new one that may be pro- 
posed. 

The one now proposed is in oppozition 
to her wishes, interests, and the education 
of the people. It protects only the imrer- 
ests of the military and clergy, securing 
privileges to the one, and intolerance of re- 
ligion to the other. Such being its charac- 
ter, and our right undoubted, the people of 
Texas, with one united voice, have reject- 
ed the n>w form of ‘government, and have 
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resolution unanimously adopted, have de- 


resolved to abide by their oaths to sustain) 








the constitution: Public tment has.al--. 
ready declared that. "Teles shania be -or- 
ganized as a state government under the 
constitution of 1824, or such other fomn of 
government as circumstances may require. 
Members to a conyenticn have already 
been elected, and were to have met on the 


15th of thespresent month. The invasion. 


of the country by ‘General Cos, ‘ha$*how- 
ever, thus far prevented their meeting, as 
nearly every member is now in the field 
of war. At this-time our army is besieg- 
ing General Cos in San Antonia, but he is 
hourly expecting a large reinforcement, and 
the people of Texas watit it of their once 
fellow citizens, friends and 'Telatiofis of the 
United States of the North. 

What number of mercenary soldiers will 
invad® our country we*know not, but this 
much we do know, that the whole force of 
the nation that can possibly be spared, will 
be sent to Texas, and we believe that we 
have to fight superior numbers. But we 
believe victory inthe end will be-ours.. But 
one sentiment animates every bosom, and 
all, every one, is determined on.“ Victory 
or death.” — . , 

Citizens of the United States of the North, 
we are but one people! Our fathers, side 
by side, fought the battles ofthe revolution. 
We, side by side, fought the battles-of the 
war of 1812 and 1815. We- were born 
under the same government—taught the 
same political creed,.and we have wander- 
ed where danger and tyranny threaten us! 
You are united to us by all the sacred ties 
that can bind one people to another. You 
are, many of you, our fathers and brothers — 
among you dwell our sisters and mothers— 
we are aliens to you only in our-country,— 
our principals, both moral and political, are 
the same—our interest is one, and we re- 
quire and ask your aid, and we earnestly 
appeal to your patriotism and ‘generosity. 
We invite you to our country—we have 
land in abundance, and it-shall liberally be 
bestowed upon you. We have. the finest 
coun‘ry on the face of the globe. We m- 
vite you to enjoy it with us, and we pledge 
to you as we are authorised todo, the lands 
of Texa3, and. the honor and faith of the 
people, that every volunteer in ovr cause 
shall not only justly but generously be re- 
warded. 

The cause of Texas is plainly marked 
out. She will drive every Mexican soldier 
beyond her limits, or the people of Texas 
will leave before San An‘onia the bones. of 
their bodies. We willsecure on a firm and 
solid basis our constitutional rights and pri- 
vileges, or we will leave ‘Texas a howlmg 
wilderness. 

We know that right is on our side; and 
we are now marching on the field of battle, 
reiterating our father’s motto, “ to live free 
or die.” And to the people of ihe United 
States of the North, we send this assurance, 
that though numbers may overwhelm us, 
no other feeling than that of the genuine 
American glowed in our bosoms, and though 
danger and destruction awaitsus, no friend 
of theirs prove recreant to his country. 

Done in the Council Hall cn ihe 26th 
day of Oet., 1835. 

(Signed) R. R. Rovact, Pressdent, 

A. Houston, Secretary. 
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‘or the months of August and September, 
at Avoylle Ferry, Red River, La , (Lat. 31° 10’ n., 

"919 59° w., nearly,) by P. G. Vooruies: 
{Comfaunicated for the American Railroad Journal.) 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. ” 
Horticunrurat Societies axp Acri- 
cuLTuRAL Fairs.—We take the following. 
account of the meeting of the Ontario ‘and 
Wayne counties Horticultural Society, from 
the Geneva Courier. ‘The’ meeting was 
held at Blossom’s Hotel, in Canandaigua, 
on the S0th of. September. We omit the 
list of premiums, giving merely that part of 
the proceedings which may be of service to 
others; and we would call especial atten- 
tion to the statement made by Mr. Samuel 
M. Hopkins, in relation to the “ nature and 








least be found interesting, and we hope val- 
uable to our wine growing friends. 


The fruits, vegetables, and flowers were 
arranged for exhibition, on tables in the 
dining-room of the hotel, the walls and 
ceiling of which had been dressed and 
decked in a very tasteful way, by the excel- 
lent gardeners in the employ of Messrs. 
Greig, Duncan, and Plossom, with a dra- 
pery gathered from forest, orchard, and 
garden, beautifully appropriate, and. varie- 
gated with the rich dyes of autumn, among 
which, hung up at various intervals, were 
seen double pears, twin plums, apples in 
great clusters, and other anomalies of veg- 
etation. 


The committee were engaged in their ex- 
aminations and in adjudging premiums, 
from about 12 till a little after 1 o’clock, 
and the premiums were announced after 
dinner. 


After this report, Mr. Hopkins gave an 
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Red river fell this month 1 foot 9 inches—below 
high water mark 7 feet 9 inches. 














exceedingly interesting statement of vari- 
ous experiments, Which he had made dur- 
ing the past season, on the management of 
grape vines, with a special reference to the 
ascertainment of the nature and cause of 
Mildew. ‘The statement was wholly oral. 
and it is impossible to give a full and exact 
report of it here: though the general con- 
clusion, which Mr. H. drew from his ex- 
periments, was that the mildew of grapes 
was analagois to the rust of wheat ; that is, 
an exudation, or oozing out, of the juice of 
the young grape through its tender skin, 
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bursts in the very early stages of its growth, 
by excessive stimulation by too high ma- 
nuring, and then acted on by the intense 
heat of our American summer sun. Mr. H. 
had examined the grapes, in all stages ol 
their progress, with a microscope, and was 
entirely convinced that he was right, as_ to 
the natare of mildew, and believed that he 
had ascertained one of its causes, if not its 
only one. He exhibited samples of clusters. 
taken from different parts of his vines, to il- 
lustrate his positions and exemplify the ef- 
fects of his different modes uf management. 
He considered that the treatment, indicated 
by his experiments, was to avoid high ma- 
nuring, and to prune little, or none, so as to 
leave to the clusters the shelter of all the 
shade the vine can furnish, and even to 
train the vines on trees for the sake of ad- 
ditional umbrage, as the custom has always 
been in Italy. On this point, Mr. H. refer. 
red to the natural habits of the grape, and to 
the methods of culture pursued in the more 
sunny regions of sunny Europe, and thought 
that our modes.of, treatment should be 
drawn from those’elimates, as being more 
like our own, rather than from countries 














Red river rose this month 7 feet 34 inches—below 


high water mark 5! inches. 


many degrees north of us, as England and 
Scotland, where the humid, chill, and un- 
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correct, outline of the views presented, by 
r.H. Before the society adjourned a res- 
olution’ was passed, requesting Mr. H. to 
furnish a detailed and full statement of his 
experiments and views on this subject for 
the press. 
The following are the officers for the en- 
suing year: 
John Greig, President; Samuel M. Hop- 
kins, Wm. H. Adams, Oliver Phelps, Wm. 
S. De Zeng, Alexander Duncan, Abraham 
L. Beaumont, Vice Presidents; Joseph 
Fellows, Treasurer ; O. L. Holley, Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; Z. Barton Stout, Re- 
cording Secretary. : 
The Corresponding Secretary was di- 
rected to prepare a circular on behalf of the 
Society, and have 300 copies printed, for 
distribution in the counties of Ontario and 
Wayne, in the hope of enlarging the num. 
bers of the Society and extending its useful- 
ness. 
It was resolved that the next June meet- 
ing be held at Lyons, and that Wm. H. Ad- 
ams be Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements for said meeting, the day and 
place of which to be seasonably advertised 
in the newspapers. 
Z. Ritiede Stout, Rec. Sec’y. 


AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 


Believing that important benefits may re- 
sult from the deliberations of a State Agri- 
cultural Convention—that a moderate ap- 
propriation of publie money, to induce emu- 
lation, to reward merit, and to diffuse useful 
knowledge in the arts of productive labor, 
would tend essentially to advance our pros- 
perity, and to improve and elevate the cha- 
racter of our State ; and knowing that the 
concert of many can alone insure success 
in the most laudable undertaking,—the sub- 
scribers respectfully invite a convention of 
gentlemen, desirous of giving a new impe- 
tus to agricultural improvement, either in- 
dividually, or as delegates from towns and 
counties, at the City Hall, in Albany, on the 
second Monday in February next. 


J. H. Bronson, O. Wiswall, 

Calvin M’Knight, Joab Centre, 
Alpheus Green, W. R. Ludlow, 

M. Sterling, Carroll Livingston, 
Wm. Smith, Peter Livingston, 
Eli Fairwell, Sherman Griswold, 
Olney Peirce, Erastus Pratt, 
Egbert Ten Eyck, Geo. M’Kinstry, 
Hart Massey, Abm. Jordan, 

Of Jefferson Co. James Fleming, 
Thos. L. Davis, Henry Smith, 
\|'Thos. Taber, Seymour Smith, 
Henry Swift, Johu Sanders, 
Barton White, Walter Patterson, 
Egbert Carey, Robert Denniston, 
Benj’n Haxtun, Of Columbia Co. 
Ob. Titus, Erastus Corning, 
Joseph J. Jackson, J. K. Paige, 

Stephen Thorne, Wim. Campbell, 
Henry A. Livingston, Aaron Thorp, 
John Wilkinson, Samuel Cheever, 

Of Dutchess Co. Of Albany Co. 
', P. Beekman, G. Robinson, 

L. Van Buren, Wm. Main, 

J. 8. Vasburgh, M. Whiting, 

P. J. Hoes, C. Murdock, 
W. Hawley, Earl Stemson, 
Thos. G. Waterman, John H. Steele, 

Of Broome Co. Of Saratoga Co. 
G. Corning, Dan. Bradley, 

Philip Viele, Of Onondaga Co. 





























sunned atmosphere about the vines, render 
‘ 


A. Walsh, G. D. Burrall, ; 
Of Rensselaer Co, Of Ontario Co. 
L. F. Allen, J. B. Yates, of Madison. 
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P. B. Porter, T. H. Hubbard, ing months, both teachers and students slall ||viction, could read and write, and who wus” 
a Porter, J. W. Brewster, devote at least one half of the time to the||of temperate habits, and followed aregular 
if Erie Co. Of Oneida Co.||practical \abors of the field, the garden, or||¢rade”—and that “ there never has been, in’ ~ 





AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 


It will be seen, by the notice inserted in 
to-day’s Cultivator, that an Agricultural 
Convention is proposed to be held in Alba- 
aye on the second Monday in Feb. next.— 

he notice has appended to it the names of 
many highly respectable citizens, to whom 
the proposition was submitted—enough to 
give to it all the weight and consequence 
which is desirable in a preliminary measure. 
This is the era of vonventions ; and_ when 
their object is praiseworthy, they are sel- 
dom otherwise than beneficial. They tend 
to bring about a concert of action, and to 
concentrate the energies of many for the 
accomplishment of a common good. And 
if the agricultural community can in this 
way do any thing to advance their interests, 
We may rest assured that the State will be 
benefitted, so intimately is the prosperity of 
the first identified with that of the latter. 
Tue discreet farmer must graduate the ex- 
tent of his purchases from ihe merchant, 
manufacturer, é&ec., by the net profits of his 
farm. If he ean double these profits, as we 
feel assured may be done, the other classes 
. eornety will be correspondingly bene- 
tted. 


There are many topics which present 
themselves as worthy the consideration of 
an Agricultural Convention, and in which 
the whole community have a deep interest. 
We will endeavor to point out some of the 
more prominent ones. 

1. The establishment of a School of Ag- 
riculture. “It remains to us,” says Chap- 
tal, “ toimprove agriculture by the «pplica- 
tion of physical science. All the phenome- 
na which it presents, are the consequences 
necessarily resulting from those eternal 
laws by which matter is governed ; and all 
the operations wliich the agriculturist per- 
forms, setve only to develope or modify 
these causes. It is, then, to the acquisition 
of a knowledge of these laws, in order to 
calculate their effects, and modify their ac- 
tion, that we ought to direct our researches.” 
These laws relate not only to the organic 
and ponderable matters with which we have 
to do, as animals and vegetables, earths and 
manures, but to light, heat, and moisture, 
which exercise a controlling influence over 
an‘mal and vegetab’e life.  D scoveries 
made in the cultivation of the earth,” it is 
well remarked by Davy, “ are not merely for 
the time and country in which they are de- 
veloped, but they may be considered as ex- 
tending to future ages, and as ultimately 
tending to benefit the whole human ‘race ; 
as affording subsistence for generations yet 
to come; as multiplying life, and not only 
multiplying life, but likewise providing for 
its enjoyment.” And if the sciences, as is 
often asserted, are worthy of our ardent 
pursuit, merely on account of the intellectt 
ual pleasures they afford—by enlarging 
our views of nature, and enabling us to 
think more correctly with respect to the be. 
ings and objects around us,”—how much 
more worthy are they of our regard, when 
employed to mu!tiply the products and pro- 
fits of human labor—to increase the com 
forts and happiness of the human family. 

But it is not desired to make mere saien- 
tifie farmers, but intimately to blend the 
practice, and the hest practice, in all the de- 
partments of rural labor, with the theory, 
and to test and correct the one by the other. 
In the plan of a school which has been par- 
tially promulgated, it is set down as an in- 


the mechanie’s shop. The plan has been 
objected to on the ground, that few, com- 
paratively, can become its inmates. The 
same objection exists to all our higher lite- 
rary schools; not one individual in five 


leges ; and yet it would subject one to ridi- 
cule to contend, that these colleges do not 
exercise a highly salutary influence, indi- 
rectly, upon the best interests of the com- 
munity. So of our canals and public im- 
provements ; they do not directly benefit 
property where ample facilities of commer- 
cial intercourse previously existed—they 
have in fact comparatively and seriously di- 
minished the value of real estate in some 
districts ; yet no one doubts their utility to 
the community at large. Besides, should 
the predictions of the usefulness of agricul- 
tural schools be verified, schools of the kind 
can be readily multiplied. 
The pupils of an agricultural school would 
not only carry with them into business life, 
those principles of science, and that general 
knowledge, which weuld be calculated to 
tmprove our husbandry, and to add to the 
stock of general knowledge—but they would 
carry with them, and disseminate, practical 
knowledge, in all the departments of agri- 
cultural labor. They would carry with 
them a knowledge of the various breeds of 
farm stock, of their relative value—of the 
diseases to which they are incident, and the 
methods of treating them, when well or 
sick—a knowledge of the nature and proper 
management of different manures—of the 
principles and methods of draining and ir- 
rigation—of the principles and value of 
alternating erops—of the best varieties of 
fruits and culinary vegetables, and the 
modes of propagating, cultivating and pre- 
serving them—a knowledge of all new 
plants, profitable in our rural culture, me- 
thod of treatment, the soils to which they 
are adapted, and mode of preparing for 
market—of the leading principles of me- 
chanical science, highly essential in the 
construction and management of farm im- 
plements. They would carry with them, 
also, habits of application and reflection— 
hands inured to labor, and minds imbued 
with light and truth, and animated with an 
ardent desire to obtain distinction for useful- 
ness. The example of a good farmer exerts 
a magic and benign influence upon all 
around him. His light is not hid under a 
bushel; but shines forth to illuminate and| 
instruct all who are within its influence. 
Who will set bounds to the benefits which 
would result from annually locating one or 
two hundred such pupils in various parts of 
the State? 
2. The standard of instruction in our 
common schools should be rated, to fit the 
pupils for the high duties and responsibili- 
ties of freemen, and to aid them in their fu- 
ture business of life. This is required, as 
well by political and moral considerations, 
as by a desire to keep pace, in the arts of 
labor, with the improvements of the age. 
The preservation of our civil rights depends 
upon the intelligence and independence of 
the middle class of society—the pecuniary 
prosperity of our State upon their habits of 
profitable industry. It is in our common 
schools that we are to lay the foundation of 
this intelligence and independence, and to 
inculcate principles and habits of useful in- 
dustry. ‘ 

The reports from our penitentiaries fur- 
nish ws with two remarkable facts, viz., that 
of 180 convicts, in the Connecticut state 





thousand receives instruction in our col.} 


that prison, a convict who had received 
either @ collegiate or classical educatidén.” 
Volumes could not enforce more er 
the propriety of adopting a high standard of 
common school instruction, nor urge strong- 
er considerations for multiplying incentives 
to honest labor. These matters come with- 
in the special province. of the agricultural 
class, who must, from their numbers and 

influence, give the impress to our charac. 

ter, so long as our freedom shall survive. 

How little is now: done in. our common 

schools to instruct the boy in his future bu-_ 
siness of life, or in his civil rights and re- 

sponsibilities ! ~ 
The importance of the middle’ class of a 
population, under a free government, is for- 

cibly shown in the following extract, which 

we make from Sismondi’s History of the 

Fall of the Roman Enpire. 

“ But one effect,” says this historian, “of 
the long duration of states, and of their ex- 

tended power, is to separate the inhabitants 

into two classes, between whom the dis- 

tance is constantly widening, and gradually 

to destroy the intermediate class, together 

with which all the social virtues are gradu- 

ally uprooted and annihilated. From the 

time that this gulf is once opened between 

the two extremes of society, every succes. 

sive revolution does but continue to widen 

it; the progress of wealth had been favor- 

able to the rich, the progress of distress fa- 

vors them still more. ‘The middle elass had 

been unable to stand the competition with 

them during prosperity ; in adverse times it 

is crushed under those calamities which 

only the wealthy can stand against. -'The 

corruption of Rome had begun from the 

time of the republic, from the time that'the 

middle class ceased to impress its own pe- 

culiar character on the whole nation ; this 

corruption increased in proportion as the in- 

termediate ranks disappeared 3 it was car~ 

ried to the highest pitch when the whole 

empire consisted of men of enormous wealth, 

and populace. 

“ It is,in fact, in the middle classes that 

the domestic virtues, — economy, — fore« 

thought and the spirit ef association— 

mainly reside. {t is in them that a certain 

degree of energy is incessantly called into 

operation, either as a means of rising, orof 
keeping the position already acquired. It 
is in them that alone the sentiment of soci- 
alequality, on which all justice is based, 
can be kept alive. We must see our equals, 
live with them, and meet them daily and 

hourly, encounter their interests and their 
passions, before we can get the habit of 

seeking our own advantage in the commoa 
wealalone. Grandeur isolates a man; vast 
opulence accustoms each individual ‘to 
look upon himself as a distinct power. He 
feels that he can exist independently of bis 
country ; that his elevation or his fall may 
be distant ; and, ere long, the servile depen- 
dents, by whom a man who spends as tnueh 
as a petty state is sure to be surrounded, 
succeed in persuading him that his plea. 
sures, his pains, nay, bis slightest caprices, 
are more important than the welfare of the 
thousands of families whose means of sub- 
sistence he engrosses. 

“The moralityof a nation is preserved 
by associating its sentiments with all that 
is stable and permanent; itis des' royed by 
whatever tends to concentrate them on the 
present moment. So long as our tecullee~ 
tions are dear tous, we shall take carethat 
our hopes be worthy of them; but a@ peo- 
ple who sacrifice the memory of their an- 
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dispensable rule, that during the seven farm- 








prison, “ there is-no. one who, before his con- 


cestors, or the welfare of their children, ‘to 
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‘the pleasure of a day, are but sojourneis on 
a country—they are not citizens,” 

8. A portion blic money ey may be use. 
fully applied in bf pr: county apianuariris: 
cieties, to call forth talent and to excite. in- 
dustry. Of the salutary effects of premitim 
rewards, for skill and enterprise in agricul- 
tural improvement, we have “tesumony 
enough in the-experiment which our State 
made in 1817, awd whichis vet exerting: # 
beneficial influence amongus. We sce +i 
confirmed:also in the States which surs 
round us, some of which have for a long 


time been liberal of their funds to this ob- 
ject, while others, yet in their infaney, have 


recently began to.copy the irs Sd 
ple. Thereds no country which.h de 


reater advances in improved hasbandry, 


anne the last-fifty years,'than Scotland, 
and there is noaeé perhaps which now ex- 
celsher. Her Agricultural Society has 
been in existence about fifty-dne years, and 
in that time has distributed, to the tillers 
of the svil, premvitims to the value of about 
half a million of dolfars, ‘The valueofher 


_.- agricultural products tts been augmented, 


in the mean timej-several millions annual- 
ly. Who will deny; that her premiums have 
contributed [itgely to bring about this 
wonderful improvement in Scotch husband- 
ty? The remarks of Chaptal upon this 
subject, ‘inserted in our October number, 
are so pertinent and forcible, that we beg 
leave to refer to them, as further illustra- 
tion upon this head. 

4. We tant better Common Roads.—The 
existing laws are defective, or they are not 
faithfuily executed. Nothing tends so ra- 
pidly.to. improve and enrich a district, as 
good roads. The profits of agriculiural la- 
bor, as well as the stimulants to industry, 
are increased by every new facility for trans- 
porting its productsio market. ‘The atien- 
tion of our legislatures has been so much 
engrossed by party politics, private claims 
and monied incorporations, as to leave little 
time to deliberate upon the matter, and to 
digest a better system. In truth, a goodly 
portion have been strictly political or pro- 
fessional gentlemen, whose study has been 
more toimprove the road to office, and the 
road to preferment, than the common roads 
of the hhtnior, Plans of improvement have 
been suggested, and we are aflv'sed that 
some of these will probably be submitted. 

5. We have a formidable enemy in the 
Canada Thistle, which it requires the uni- 
ted efforts of all landholders to put down, 
aided by leg:] penalties. Lasuly, 

6. The serious depredations of the Grain- 
worm upon the wheat crop of some districts, 
and the apprehended danger that it will ex- 
tend itself over the State, is a matter high- 
ly worthy the consideration of aa Azricul- 
tural Convention. 

We have thus sugges'ed some prominent 
subjects which may engage the atiention of 
an Agricultural Convention, of manitest 
importance -to the farmer and the public. 
Whether all or any of them will be discus- 
sed, it is not our province to say. An: we 
will close our already too protracted re- 
marks, by calling upon the agricultural in- 
terest in the several counties to weigh the 
matter with all deliberation, and if they 
concur with us in the belief, thaf much 
good may result from the proposed meeting, 
to give it theircordial and efficient support. 
We would in pariicular address those who 
are just eatering upon the staze of business 
life—who are anxious not only to acquire 
fortunes, but reputations for py blic useful- 
ness, and who are to give a character to 
our agriculture in coming years. “Nothing,” 
said an ancient sage, “can be more despi- 
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cable than an old man, who has no other 

roof of having lived:long in the world than 

isage.” “It should be:the object of our 
ambition that we should all signalize the 
period of-tife allotted to us, by some exer- 
tion, eithér mentally or.bodity, which may 
be useful to mankind, andgive us a claim 
to theif remembrance, to.theit respect, and 
to their gratitude.”—[Cultivator.] 
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Ht... The following short treatise on the Man- 
‘agement of a Kitchen Garden is from the 
pen of Charles F. Crosman, a member of 
the Sdciety of Shakers. In it will be found 
much that is useful, at least to sume of our 
readers. 


MANAGEMENT OF A KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Previous to commencing the work of the 
garden, a tew matters essential to success 
should be particularly attended to. In lay- 
ing out a garden on an oblong form, it will 
generally be found most convenient to have 
the rows of vegetables run lengthwise of 
the garden, so that the plough or cultiva- 
tor may run through freely, without inter- 
ruption, allowing an alley at each end for 
the horse and plough to turn round upon: 
‘The ground should be ploughed or dug to a 
good depth, especially for long rooted plants, 
und be well incorporated with rotten ma- 
nure or rich compost. The essential ad- 
vantage of deep ploughing is not only best 
calculated to give room for the roots to ex- 
pand freely, but the crops on a deep plough. 
ed soil will be much less liable to injury 
from the extremes of wet and dry weather. 


well rotted manure or old compost, ready 
for use when wanted ; also a portion of soot, 
tobacco dust, ashes and lime, for the pur- 
pose of seattering over seed beds and hills 
of plants in dry weather, to destroy ins« cts, 
which often cut off the young plants as fast 
jas they come up. 

The next matter of importance is, to work 
the ground and put in the seed when it is 
in proper ordcr to receive it. A light, san- 
dy soil will be benefitted by working it 
when moist, as this will have a tendency to 
make it more compact, and better adapted 
to retain its moisture; but if a clay soil be 
worked when too wet, it will become hard 
and stiff, and not only prevent the seeds 
from rising freely, but materially ivjure the 
plants in their subsequent growth. Rolling 
or pressing the earth over the seeds, wil 
tend greatly to promote their vegetation, 
especially when the soil is loose and dry: 
but when moist and heavy, if done at all, it 
should be done very lightly. 

If the ground be very dry at the time of 
sowing, let the seed be soaked a few bours 
in water strongly impregnated with sulphur 
or soot, and keep the ground moist by fre- 
quent watering : This will have a great ten- 
dency to forward the vegetation and pre- 
vent the ravages of insects. 

Transplanting is generally attended with 
the best success when performed immedi- 
ately after the ground has been newly 
ploughed or dug; as it will then work light, 
and the moisture arising fromm newly stirred 
ground is highly beneficial to the growth of 
young plants. ‘If the soil of the bed be dry 
when the plants are to be taken out of it, 
let it be watered freely, and then raise the 
plants carefully with a trowel or a flat- 
pointed stick ; and before setting them out, 
dip the roots into a mixture of rich mould 
or rotten manure and water, with the addi- 
tion of a little lime or ashes, and reduced to 
the consistence of thick whitewash. This 
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young plants of wy turnips and others 
when transplanted, by promoting their 
| growth aod preventing tieir‘fuots from bes 
ing.injured by destructive insects. In set- 
ting-young plants, the earth should be press- 
ed a little over the roots, and raised arounil 
the stem, sufficient to support the plant, and 
prevent it from falling or leaning aside. 
The ground should be stirred often, and 
kept loose and light by frequent hoeing 
through the season. 

A good garden, well supplied with aseful 
vegetables, in a healthy, thriving state, kept 
neat and clean from weeds, affotds a stri- 
king evidence that the cultivator possesses 
a good portion of wisdom and economy, and 
is attentive to his business ; but when I see 
a garden containing a small quantity of 
such as are evidently from good seed, pro- 
miscuously planted, without order or regu- 
larity, faintly struggling among the weeds 
for existence, I readily conclude that the 
proprietor’s mind needs cultivation, and 
that some noxious weeds of domestic or 
foreign growth have taken deep root there, 
which will require the strong hand of an in- 
dustrious and persevering cultivator to era- 
dicate. 

The numerous benefits afforded to a fam. 
ily from a well cultivated garden are too fit- 
tle considered by many of our country far- 
mers, for their own interest and the health 
and prosperity of their families. ‘The cheap 
and healthy varieties whieh may be fur- 
nished, (inuch less expensive, and far more 
healthy than the same quantity of meat 
without vegetables,) the pleasing and heal- 
thy exercise and enjoyment attending their 
cultivation is beyond description: indeed 


Every garden should have a good supply of|| the cultivation and produce of a good gar- 


den are the life and health of a family, upon 
every principle of rational enjoyment and 
temporal economy. 


1. Asparagus. F Asperge. S. Espar- 
rago.*—This is a very delicious vegetuble, 
|and easily cultivated, after the first opera. 
tion of preparing the ground. It requires 
some of the deepest soil in the garden: a 
rich, sandy loam is the best. ‘The ground 
should be trenched or spaded up, and a 
plenty of rotten manure well mixed into 








|the soil to the depth of one foot anda half. 
|Then mark out your beds six feet wide, 
\|forming two feet alleys around them, by 
|: throwing up six inches top soil on the beds. 
| Next use the rake and hoe, till the ground 
jjis well pulverized and made level and 
smooth. Then mark out your drills one 
|| foot apart and two inches deep. Soak. the 
1, seed twelve hours in warm water; drop it 
|\about one inch apart in the row ; rake itin, 
jand press the soil over the seed with a board 
‘or garden roller. When the young plants 
|. are up, hoe them carefully, and keep them 
| clear of weeds through the season. After 
jjthe second hoeing, pull out the weakest 
: plants, lexving them about fourincbes apart. 
A bed of asparagus, well managed, will 
produce buds fit for cutting the third spring 
-after sowing. The buds should be cut one 
inch or more below the surface of the 
ground, The cutting may be continued un- 
til the first of July ; then let it grow up, but 
hoe it frequently till it covers the ground. 
Spring dressing. As soonas the ground 
is dry, so as to work light, separate the 
stalks from the ground with a hoe, cutting 
them, off beneath the surface, and loosen 
the surface of the ground all over the beds. 
Some dry straw, little or fine brush may be 
‘added to these stalks when dry, and the 








* The French and Spanish names of the verious ve- 
getables are added to our common English nam», and 





preparation is found highly beneficial to the} foreigners who purchase our seeds. 
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whole burnt together on the ground. This 
will promote the growth of the asparagus, 
und destroy many insects’ eggs, seeds of 
weeds, &c. “Fhe ground should then be 
covered oné inch or more with rotten ma- 
nure or compost, well incorporated with 
the soil above the roots; then rake the beds 
smouth and level. An application of swamp 
earth, salt or brine spread on the beds, has 
been found to promote the growth of aspa- 
ragus. 

Though this vegetable grows naturally in 
a poor, sandy soil, yet the sweetness and 
tenderness of the buds dvpend much on the 
rapidity of their growth, which is greatly 
promoted by richness of soil and gvod at- 
tendance. Beds of asparagus may be form- 
ed by preparing the ground, as before stated, 
and transplanting the root of two or three 
years’ growth, setting them wiih the crown 
upwards, four inches below the surfxce. 

A good bed of asparagus, if well attended 
to, will fourish many years; ours occupies 
one-eighth of an acre of land, the greater 
part of which has been planted more than 
ine years, and is now as good as ever. 

irections for cooking asparagus. Cut 
the buds when from three to six inches 
high; clean them well in cold water, cut- 
ting off most of the white part, as that which 
grows beneath the surface of the ground is 
apt to be tough and bitter. Take water 
enough to cover the stalks, and put in salt 
sufficient to seasun them well; boil and 
skim the water, then put in the asparagus. 
Be careful to take them up as soon as they 
become tender, so as to preserve their true 
flavor and green color ; for boiling a little 
too long will destroy both. Serve up with 
melted butter or cream 

2. Beans. F. Feve. S. Haba.—A dry, 
warm soil, tolerably rich, is the best for 
beans. The ground should be worked fine 
and mellow. Plant, for early use, fro: the 
20th of April to the Ist of May. The early 
kinds may be planted in drills two and a 
half feet apart, and at the distance of three 
inches in the row, or in hills a foot apart. 

The Early Purple is the earliest bean, 
and consequently preferred for early use. 
The Early China and Early White are 
excellent, either for stringing or siielling: 
they will be fit for use, if the season is fa- 
vorable, in about six weeks for planting. | 
The Royal White is a large, rich bean, ex-| 
cellent for shelling. This kind should be| 
epee in rows three feet apart, and if in 
iills, two feet from each other, with four 
beans in a hill; if in drills, six inches apart 
in the row. The Running or Pole Beans 
should be planted in hills, three and a half 
feet distant each way. They should be 
planted as early as possible, in a rich, mel- 
low soil. We prefer setting the poles be- 
fore planting. For his purpose we stretch 
x line, and set the poles by it; then dig 
and loosen the earth, and drop five or six 
beans ina circle round the pole, about three | 
inches from it, and cover with mellow dirt| 
one inch or one and a half in depth. When} 
the plants are well up, stir the earth around | 
them, and pull out the weakest plants, leav- 
ing three to each hill. This should be 
done when they are perfectly dry ; for beans 
never should be hoed when wet, nor when 
any dew is on them. 

The green pods of beans may be kept} 
and preserved fresh by laying them down| 
in a jar or tub, with a layer of salt between| 
each layer of beans. 

3. Beet. F. Betterave. S. Betarraga.— 
Prepare your ground as early in the spring 
as it will work light and mellow. by plough- 
ing or digging to the depth of eighteen inch- 
es. A deep rich soil produces the finest 
If a small bed of the earliest kinds! 








roots. 
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they will b> fit for use in June. After ma- 
king your beds fine and smouth, mark out 
the driils eighteen inches apart, and one 
inch deep; drop the seeds along the drills, 
two inches apart; cover them, and press 
the soil a littie over the seeds. When the 
plants are up and sutilicieutly strong, thin 
them to the distance of six inches apart in 
the rows. Tie ground should be often lioed 
round the plants, and kept free from weeds. 
Beets for early use, should be sowed about 
the first of May; for winter use, two or 
three weeks later, the beds kept clean 
through the summer, and the roots taken 
up before hard frosts in the fall. Cure 
suould be taken in cutting off the tops, not 
to injure the crown. 

A good method of preservirg beets fresh 
through the winter is, to lay them in a cir- 
cular form on the bottoin of the ecllar. with 
the roots in the ceutre and heads ontward ; 
cover the first course of roots with moist 
sand; then lay another course upon them, 
and cover wiih sand as before, and se on 
till all are packed and covered. 

The Mangel Wurtzel and Scarcity Beet, 
also the Yellow S:redish or Ruta baga tur- 
nip, are olten raised to great perfection by 
field culture, for which we give the follow- 
ing directions : 

__ Field culture. Select a deep mellow soil; 
if not sufficiently rich, make it so with well} 
rotted manure, thoroughly mixed with the 
soil to the depth of a foot or more. ‘This 
should be done by ploughing and harrowing 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


is sown as early as the season will admit! These roots are highly and justly recom. 





when the ground is in good order to work 
light and fine. You may then throw up! 
moderate ridges with the plough, about: 
the distance of three feet apart. Pulverize| 
and level the top of the ridges with a rake. | 
Then, with a dibble or with the fingers, | 
make holes on the centre of the ridge, two 
inches deep, and eight inches apart ; and, 
tor beets, drop two seeds in each hole, and 
cover with fine dirt, pressing it a little over) 
the seed. For the Swedish or Ruta baga| 
turnip, we generally prefer sowing the| 
seed in a bed of light, mellow soil, from the, 
Ist to the 1Uth of July. After having at-! 
tained a sufficient size for transplanting, | 
the ground being prepared as above direct-| 
ed for beets, set the plants about ten inches, 
apart in the row; while the plants are! 
young, the ground should be often stirred! 
around them, and kept clean from weeds, 
through the season. The horse plough: 
should be often used between the rows, es-| 
pecially in dry, hot weather. 

The average crop of these roots, on good | 
land, with proper management, is about} 
fiiteen tons to the acre. The quantity of, 
seed required for the mangel wurtzel or| 
scarcity beet, is about four pounds to the; 
acre: for the Ruta baga or Swedish turnip, | 
about one pound and a half. ‘To quicken, 
vegetation, the beet seed in  particular,! 
should be soaked twenty-four hours in tho, 
water. 

There are various methods of field cul-; 
ture recommended and practised by differ-| 
ent people. Somme sew the seed bread cast:) 
others in rows on level ground, from ten, 
inches to four feet apart : some sow or trans-| 
plant on moderate ridges, and others on} 
very high ridges. But those who have had 
most experience in this branch of agrieul- 
ture, will doubtless find their own experi- 
euce and judgment the most successful 
guide ; and those who have not, may fol- 
low the directions we have given, with such 
deviations as the nature, situation and cir- 
cumstances of their so'l, according to their 
best judgment, may require; and experi-| 
ence will doubtless prove the best teacher: 








*n the end. | 









mended for’ feeding mich cowsin the fall 
and winier, & especially in the spring,if well 
preserved; also forfattening beef and pork. ° 
if fed in the raw state, they should be eut 
tine ; if boiled, a little Indian, meal or bran 
may be mixed with them. - 

4. Cabbage. F: Chou. 8. Col.—This 
vegetable requires a light, rich, and rather 
moist soil. ‘Lhe seed may be sown about 
the middie of May, either ma bed for trans- 
planting, or where. they are intended. to 
grow. ‘The transplanting should be done 
when the ground is light, just before a show- 
er, or_in ciondy, moist weather, bat never 
when the ground is wet and heavy. Before 
transplanting, dip the roots into a mixture 
made “6f xch mould and water. They 
should be hoed often while young, at least 
twice a week; the best time for hoeing is 
when the dew is on. If lice should appear 
on the plants, wet them with a strong de. 
cocticn of tobaeco, put on with a. small 
brush, or rubbed on-with the band. 

Cabbage should be secured before very 
cold weatiier, and theig roots buried in the 
dirt; but never let themrrot.in a cvllar_un- 
der your dwellimg houge,anless you wish 
to destroy the health of.yeur family. 

5. Cauliflower.. F, Chow fleur. 8. Co- 
liflor.—Th s requires the bes: of rich, light 
suil. ‘The early kind is must suitable for 
this climate. Itshould be sown about the 
20th of September, for spring use ; and it 
requires much care to keep them during 
the winter. For'fail use, they may be sown 
in a hot bed in March, or in the open ground 
about the 20th of May. They should be 
protected from the -nerthwest winds by 
wails or hedges, and great. pains. must be 
taken in every stage of their growth, as the 
extremes of heat and cold operate very un- 


favorably upon them. 


To cook Cauliflower. Cut it when close 
and white, and of a middling size ; cut the 
stem so as. to separate the flower trom 
the leaves below it; let it lie in salt and wa- 
ter a while; then put it into boiling water, 
with a handful of salt. Keep the boder un- 
covered, and skim the water well. A small 
flower will require fifteen minutes boiling— 
a large one, about twenty. Take it up as 
soon «as a fork will easily enter the stem: a 


little longer boiling will spoil it. Serve it 
up wiih gravy or melted butter. 
5. Carrot. F. Carotte. S. Zanahoria. 


—The long orange or red is generally pre- 
ferred, both for garden and field culture: 
the short orange is the earliest and deepest 
evlor. 

Soil. Carrots require a light, mellow 
soil, with a mixture of sand. The ground 
should be dug or trenched deep, and well 
broken up, in order to give plenty of room 
for the roots to penetrate into the soil; it 
should also be made fine, smooth and level. 

Sowing. As the seeds have a fine, hairy 
furze on the borders or edges, by which 
they are apt to cling together, they should 
be well rubbed between the hands in order 
to separate them. To forward vegetation, 
they should be soaked in warn; water about 
twenty-four hours, and then mixed with dry 
sand, s* as to separate them as much as 
possible in sowing. They should be sowed 
in a calm time, and scattered as equally as 

ossible. 

The seed should be sown in drills about 
an inch in depth ; the rows from eighteen 
to twenty inches apart, so as to give plenty 
of room to hoe between them. Some re- 
commend trom nine to twelve inches, and 
others from eight to ten: this may answer 
in small family gardens, where the land is 
scarce; but where there is a sufficiency of 





ground, the carrots are more casily cultiva- 
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soil will admit; put about three inches of 


_ hours before sowing. To preserve it through 








ted, an wil dive better grow larger 
ala ret dit pire, Pipes wae? ; 
Ha Calture.Ths ‘best soil for field 


trots is adeep, rich, sandy loam. “To ob- 






deep at least, and “well prepared by very 


d lou and thorough harrowing, so 
ning yey ig ‘ground perfectly mellow, 


ance to wet theeseed and cause it to swell, 
‘so as to hasten vegetation; because the 
weeds are apt to start very quick after sow- 
ing, and if the seed is not quickened, the! 
weeds will get up and overpowef the car. 
rots, before they get large ‘enough to lioe. 
The seed may be sown in drills, as directed 
for garden culture or on- moderate ridges, 
from two to three feet apart, and cultivated 
between the rows with a liorse plough. In 
hoeing, they should be. thinned té three or 
four inches apart in the rows. Two pounds 
of seed is considered sufficient to ‘sow an 
acre of ground in drills two feet apart. 
Carrots are excellent for fattening beef, 
and for milch cows, horses dre remarkably 
fond of them.’ When- ¢ut up small, and 
mixed with cut straw and given them, with 
a little hay, it is said they’ may be kept in 
excellent condition for any kind of ordinary 
labor, without any grain. 
‘7. Celery. F. Celeri. ‘8. Apio.—The 
White Solid is considered the best kind of 
celery. We have had the best crops by 
sowing the seed the latter part of March, in 
ahotbed. After the plants have attained 
the height of about six inches, they may be 
transplanted into trenches. Select for this 
purpose, a piece of rich ground, in an open 
exposure; lay out your trenches about 
eighteen inches wide, allowing six feet space 
between each trench; plough or spade out 
the earth from the trenches to the depth of 
sixteen or eighteen inches, if the depth of 


very rotten manure into thetrench; then 
throw in upon this manure about five inches 
of the best soil; mix and stir the manure 
and soil well together; then set your plants 
by a line in the centre of the trench, leaving 
a space of four inches between each plant. 
If the weather be dry, water the plants free- 
ly. They should be shaded till the roots 
strike and the plants begin to grow; the 
covering should be taken offat night. 

When they have attained the height of 
ten inches, you may commence earthing 
them up; but never do it while the plants 
are wet. In performing this, care should 
be taken to gather all the leaves up with the 
hand while drawing the earth up equally on 
each side of the row, being careful to leave 
the hearts of the plants open. Repeat the 
earthing once a week or oftener, till about 
the last week in October; then bury the 
whole with dirt, to remain til] time of dig 
ging. 

Celery may also be raised by sowing the 
seed in a rich, moist soil, and removing it 
into trenches as before directed ; or by sow. 
ing it in the trenches where it is to grow. 
As the sees vegetates very slowly, it should 
be soaked, in warm water for twenty-four 


the winter, dig it before the ground freezes 
deep, and pack it away in casks or tubs 
with dry sand, and keep it in the cellar.— 
Some recommend to cover the ridges with 
boards, and dig the celery as it is wanted 
foruse. ‘This may answer ina dry, sandy 
foil; but in a wet or moist soil it is apt to 
rot and spoil. - 

8. Corn. F. Mais. 8S. Maiz.—The 
Early Canada is the earliest kind of corn 
‘we raise, and is preferred only for being sev- 
eral weeks earlier than the common field) 
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for cooking in its greem state, as it remains 
much longer in the milk, and is richer and 
sweeter than other Kind. It is rather later 
tha the common fiéld corn, and. is there- 
fore fit for the table-when the field corm has 
become too hard. - Alluvial, or any gravelly 
or sandy soil, if made“ sufficiently jrich and 
propes! cultivated, will produce a richcrop. 

t should not be planted,till the weather be- 
‘eames settled aiid warm, and the soil suffi- 
ciently dry. . It.may be planted in hills, like 
thecommon field corn, or in a garden in 
drills, like broom corn; as in this way a 


darger crop may be produced from the same 


quantity of ground. Care should be taken 
that no other kind of corn be planted near 
it, as by intermixing, it will soon become 
adulterated and injure the crop. This corn 
may be preserved for winter use, by bai 
boiling it when green, and cutting it from 
the cob and drying it in the sun. It then 
affords a wholesome and agreeable dish 
when cooked like bean porridge, or what is 
called succotash. 

9. Cucumber. F. Concomber. 8S. Co- 
hambro.—TYhe early kinds are most suita- 
ble for early plantiug. For the purpose of 
obtaining them very early, some plant the 
seed in a hot bed, or in elevated hills, well 
manured with rotten horse-dung, and cov- 
ered with glazed frames. But in order to 
grow fair, handsome cucumbers, the soil 
should be rich, light and warm, and well 
mixed with rotten manure; or a good shov- 
el full may be put into each hill, and 
thoroughly mixed with the soil in the hill. 
We generally plant the early kinds about 
the first of May, in hills about four feet apart 
each way, elevating the hills a little; above 
the level of the ground. Put in six or eight 
seeds into each hill, and cover them half an 
inch deep with fine dirt, and, as in all other 
planting, press the earth a little over the 
seeds with the Back of the hoe. 





When the plants are up, examine them) 
closely, as they are frequently attacked by | 
the yellow bug or fly. To prevent this, | 
take rye flour, sifted ashes and ground plas- 
ter, equal parts of each, well mixed togeth-| 
er, and dust the plants all over with it. If; 
the plants are dry, sprinkle them with wa- 
ter before -you dust them. Snuff, tobacco 
dust, or the stalks boiled in water, soot, or 
a decoction of elder and walnut leaves, are 
all very good to prevent smal! bugs and in- 
sects from injuring any young plants. 
Keep the ground loose and clear of weeds, 
and in dry weather, water your plants free- 
ly. After they have attained a vigorous 
growth, and the danger from insects is over, 
they may be thinned out, leaving two of the 
most thrifty in a hill. 

Those intended for pickling may be 
planted from the 10th to the 20th of June.| 
if the soil is rich and warm, the 20th is pre- 
ferred. The long kinds are preferred by 
some for pickles. The cultivation and man- 
agement of these is the same as the others 
excepting that the hills should be at least 
five fe.t apart each way. Some gardeners 
recommend nipping off the first runner bud 
of cucumbers and melons, from an idea that 
they will become more stocky and fruitful. 
10. Lettuce. F. Laitue. S. Lachuga. 
—Lettuce requiresa mellow soil. [t should 
be sown as early in the spring as possible : 
to insure a very early supply, it may be 
sown late in the fall—it will then start ear- 
ly in the spring; but to obtain a constant 
and regular supply through the season, it 
should be sown broad-cast, moderately thin, 
or in rows from twelve to eighteen inches 
distant, according to the usual size of the 
different kinds. Rake in the seed lightly, 
with a fine tooth garden rake. When the 
plants are up, stir the ground lightly while 





corn. The sweet or sugar ccrn is the best! 
' 





itis dry, and clear out the weeds: thin the 
plants where they crowd each other. Those 
intended for large heads. should stand eight 
or ten inches apart; the hardy kinds, such 
as the early green, early curled, and ice coss, 
may be sown in September, and. covered 
with straw at the approach of severe weath- 
er. Or any kind may be sown in a hot bed 
in Mareh, and. transplaited in the open 
ground at the proper season. 


s 

11. Melon. F. and 8. the same.—This 
plant requiresa warm gravelly or sandy 
soil, made very rich with well rotted ma. 
nure from the hog-pen, or rich old compost, 
well mixed with the svil The hills may 
be formed after the manner recommended 
for cucumbers. But if the natural soil is 
not sufficiently warm for melons, then dig 
a hole of sufficient size, and put ina large 
shovel full of rotten horse dung ; upon this 
put the compost or rotten hog dung, with a 
quart of slacked lime: then add some good 
mellow soil, and mix it up. well on the sur. 
face without disturbing the horse dung at 
the bottom. The hills may be made from 
six to eight feet apart: for water melons, 
on rich, warm land, where they grow most 
thrifty, nine feet is near sous ie 

Plant about the middle of May, if the 
weather be warm and the ground in good 
order. The seed should be soaked a few 
hours in warm milk and water, with a little 
soot in it. Put six or eight seeds in a hill, 
and cover half an inch deep. When the 
plants become strong and thrifty, so as to 
be out of danger, pull out the weakest, 
leaving only two in each hill; indeed one 










would always be sufficient, if secure from 
all accidents. The ground should be often 
hoed round the hills, and kept loose and 
light. If you would raise good melons, you 
must plant them remote from any othe 
vines; for in the vicinity of cucumbers 
squashes, pumpkins, gourds and the like, 
they will infallibly degenerate. Yn this re 
spect, therefore, they require great car 
and attention. To secure them from th 
ravages of insects, pursue the direction 
given for cucumbers..—[See cucumber ] 
(To be continued.) 





The most remarkable result of barom 
trical measurement was recently obtained 
by Baron Von Humboldt, showing thai 
about 18,000 square leagues of the north 





west of Asia, including the Caspian Se 
and the Lake of Aral, are more than 32 
feet below the level of the surface of th 
ocean in a state of mean aquilibrium. Thi 
enormous basin is similar to some of thos 
large cavities on the surface of the moor 
and is attributed by Humboldt to the u 
heaving of the surrounding mountain chai 
of the Himalaya, of Knen-Lun, of Thio 
Chan, to those of Armenia, of Etzerum 
and of Caucarus, which, by the undermin) 
ing of the country to so great an extent 
caused it to settle below the usual level d 
the sea. ‘The very contemplation of th 
destruction which would ensue from th 
bursting of any of those barries which no 
shut out the sea, is fearful—[ Mrs, Some 


ville, ] 





Mexico.—<According.to the New Orleans Bee ¢ 
24th ult., the closing of the Mexican ports, heret: 
fore alluded to, was only a partin| and not a gener 
measure, and had not been sane ioned by the Cer 
ral Government. The Bev adds, “ihe ports 

Mexico are now open to our trade, and great 
tranquillity prevails in that country, than we hal 
inticipated,” 
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From the New-York American. 
Commence or France.--In the Journal des 
Debts of 27th Nov., we find an examination of the 
ottivi 1Custom House returns of the commerce of 
Fr unce tor 1834, the results of which are presented 
in the annexed tabular form, 
<. Mable of the Imports and Exports of France. 
Value of mer | Value of 





Countries whence im- — 


Ports, and to which ex-- 








ed from 
Ports, are made, | France. Prance. 

; fr. fr. 
Russia 17,600,028 6,910,547 
Norway 10,617,146 1,328,702 
Prussla 12,511,543 7,025,933 
Hanseatick Cites 4,307,259 10,447,935 
Holland 7,271,521 18,743,503 
Belgium 51,559,596 37,661,317 


E.ag'and, including Gibral- 
tar, Malta and the ivnian 


isles 095,066 62,431,586 ~ 
Spin and Canaries 21,254,133 33,130,534 
Sarstinia 82,816,232 30,333,984 
Sicily 11,033,548 5,339,629 
Switzerland 12,713,326 29,335,960 
Germ tny 21,495,133 36,079,117 

uckey & the Archipelago 10,895,093 10,591,614 
British India and S. Wales 16,233,001 4,392,508 
United states 76,563 795 73,136,275 

razil 6,212,953 13,357,103 


Annexed to this table, are the following observa- 
tions, wiich we translate, of the writer in the Jour- 
nal des Debats. “ What will first attract notice in 
this table, are the columns which indicate the im- 
portance of our commerce with the United States. 
We were prompted to look into the returns for 1833, 
to «scertain our then relations, and we found that 
the importations thence into France amounted to 
seventy-threegnillions eight hundred and eighty five 
thousand franes—not varying much from those of 
1334; but our exportations thither reached one 
hundred and seven millions, nine hundred and eighty- 
four thousand francs. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the apprehensions of —— between the two 
countries, have had their full influence in bringing 
about so striking a reduction of our exports: but 
even in the actual amounts stated in the above ta- 
ble, enough exists to show to each, how much they 
would lose by a bloody controversy: and this con- 
sideration alone will keep them at peace. At leas! 
itis fiir to assume this ground, until it shall be 
demonstrated, that of two alternatives, the most 
absurd one is that, which two great nations must 
necessarily embrace.” 

Copy of General Rule adopted by the Supreme Court, 
5th Junuary, 1336. 

“ Whien a writ shall be brought, pursuant to 2| 
R. St., 457, §1, by a foreign corporation, security | 
shill oe given by Bond, executed by two persons, | 
in the p:nalty of $500, conditioned to pay all costs} 
which may be awarded to the defendant, which) 
bond sh ull be filed with the writ or declaration, by | 
which the suit shall be commenced. The defend-| 
ant may except to such sureties, and they shall! 
justify according to the practice. 2 R. St., 620.” | 

Gov’r. Ritner, of Pensylvania, has vetoed a res-| 
olution pissed by both houses, for the pnrchase ol | 
ezrtain loco.notive enzines for the Coluwbia and | 
Portige Riil Ways. ‘This proceedings appears to! 
hive prodnced considerable excitement at EL vrris-| 
burg, and upon a motion to print an extra nunber | 
of copies of his Excellency’s messige on the subject, | 
considerale debate ensued ; the motion, however, | 
was curried by a vote of 41 to 25.—[N. Y. Amer.] | 

Important Discovery—Peter Ritner, Esq., of| 
K irthaus Clearfield co., Pa., has succeeded in ma- | 
king iron with mineral coal. This iron has been) 
tried, and pronounced by iron masters to be of an} 
excel.ent quality.—([Lb.] 

It is stated in the Boston papers, that the Inde-| 
pendence 74, in Chatlestown Navy Yard, is abou. | 
being razeed into a frigate of the larger class, to| 
mount 64+ guns. The sloop of war Boston, of 24 
guns, is nearly ready for sea, at the same yard. -| 

Tie Pailadelphia papers announce with every | 
m wifestacion of regard and regret, the death, after 
a very short illness, of Roherts Vauz, one of the Jus- | 
tites of the Common: Pleas of that city, but better 
known here, and elsé¢where, as the intelligent and 
indef wigable friend, and promoter, of every plan 
designed to improve e@ycation, restrain crime, and 
augimeut individual and national happiness. 

Two men, Russell and Crockett, convicted of 
arson in Bston, have been sentenced to be hung. 


Ban« or rae Unireo States.—At an election, | 
on the Sch instant, the following gentlemen were| 
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| Spapdien i> | whandize export: |} 





chosen*Directors of the Bank of the United States 
fur the ensuing year: eS 

Nicholas Budle, Thomas Cadwaldér, Daniel W. 
Cox, Manuel Eyre, John Bolden, Ambrose White, 
John Ry Netf, Caleb C 
Ralston, jr., Alexander Henry, Charles A. Davis, 
of NN. Y., Matthew L. Bevan, Rosveil L. Colt, of 
N. ¥., Richard Willing, James, Swan, of Mary- 
land, Joshua Lippeucott, John M’Kim, jr. of Mary- 
land, Henry Pratt, Wm. Drayton, of 8S. C. 3 

And at a meeting’ of Directors, held the 6th, NJ 
Bidule, Esq., was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent. : 

Mau Rossertes.—-Some weeks ago, it was dis- 
covered thata depredation had been committed ov 
‘he great mail be.ween Maysville, Ky., and Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, A prompt investigation was made, and 
ve learn with pleasure has resulted successfully. 

A driver of the name of Raynolds and his con- 
federate Wickerham, a storekeeper; it is ‘suid, at 
Sinking Spring, Ohio, have been arrested. Ray- 
nolds has confessed, and delivered up money and 
drafts. They were immediately t:ken to Colum- 
bus, where the Court of the United States being in 
session, they have been indicted. 

At the same Court, Smith, a mail robber hereto- 
fore indieted, was convicted.--[ W ash’n Globe] 


Experiment oN A DrunkarD.—Ignition of hu- 
man blood.—An experiment was recently made in 
Berwick, (Maine) by a student of medicine, on the 
blood of a common drunkard. ‘The sot had prob- 
ibly swallowed two gallons of rum during the pre- 
vious five days, during which time he had taken 
little or no food. The student remarked to_him 
that he was in danger of perishing by spontaneous 
combustion, a.id stated that his blood was so much 
encumbered by alcchol that it could be ignited.— 
Che drunkard asked to be bled. A_ pint of blood 
was taken from him. A bow] containing this blood 
was handed to one of the spectators, who ignited a 
match, and on bringing it in contact with the con- 
cents of the bowl, a conflagration ensued, burning 
with a blue flame for the space of twenty-five or 
thirty seconds, 


[ From the Albany Argus.] 

OnonDaGa SaLt Sprines,—'l'he annual report 
of the superintendant of the Onondaga salt springs, 
ind the inspector of salt in Onondaga county, made 
to the Senate on Saturday, exhibits the following 
results : Quantity of salt manufactured and inspec- 
ted curing the year 1835, bu 2,209,867 38-56 


Amount of duty collected, $132,792 

Amount paid into the treasury, 121,856 28 
Expenses of pumps, &c., 6,130 60 
Collected for pumping, 4,445 67 


Lower Canapa.—To judge by the newspapers 


this province of the British Empire ison the eve of 
vrevolution. The line of demarcation, which has 
for some time been rapidly manifesting itself, 
between the British settlers and the native French 
populition, is nuw so distine’, that the British set- 
ilers are called upon by ardent writers in the news- 
papers, both of Montreal and Quebec, to refuse 
the pryment of taxes, “because they are not rep- 
resented,” the Canadians having elected a great 
majority of their own countrymen to the Legisla- 
ture. ; 

Lord Gossford, the new Governor General, 1s 
charged with partiality for the Canadians anp 
every thing that is Freach. 

We infer, however—looking on as a spectator 
merely—-that strict impartiality on his part is con- 
strued, by those who have heretofore been the 
pe:ted party, into partiality fur their opponents.—- 
At any rate the Governor General does not appre- 
hend any difficulties, and thus cavalierly decline 
the aid of a volunteer rifle corps, raised “to preserve 
the constitutional rights of British subjects im 
Canada.” 

Castle of St. Lewis, 
Quebec, Dec. 28, 1835. 

Gentlemen,—I h ve received and laid before the 
Governor in Chief your memorial dated the 23: 
instant, in which, on behalf of yourselves and"oth:- 
ers, you pray the sanction of His Excellency t 
che organization of erght hundred effective men, 11 
Montreal, under the appellation of the “ Britis! 
Rifle Corps,” for the purpose of assisting, as far | 
may be in your power, to preserve inviolate the 
connexion which exists between Grea: Britain anc 
Lower Canada, and to maintain unimpaired th: 
rights and privileges confirmed to you by the Con 
$ itution. 

I am desired to acquaint you in reply, that th: 











|| you, he is resolyed 







rights wiih’ you mention, are 
not considered by His Excillency to" in eas 
und that, if they were, their safety would be- 
provided for by the authority of the 





» William Platt, Robe ppnee ba she formation, in a Ume of entire peace, 


armed corps at the instance of private indi- 

viduals.. Such a measure is porsss tol ok to pro: 
inote thé gooc you state yo ib view, 
but on endanger ) n- 
quility, which, His Excellency desires me to assure 
solved to maintain against all attempts, 
from whatever ee eee to the full ex 
tent of the powers v in him by law. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, your most 
obedient humble servant, =~ id 

, S. Watcort, Civil Secretary. 

Frincis C. 'T. Arnold, M. D., Francis Hunter, 

Robert. Weir, Jr., Aaron Philip Hart, Robert 

Mackay, Esquires. =f 

This reply was submitted toa large meeting of 
the corps, veral addresses were made, and it 
was ultimately resolved that ati answer should be 







transmitted to His Excellency, setting forth at 
—o the numerous nds which, in the opinion 
of the inhabitants of 


ontreal, call for the estab- 
tishment of an armed body, fur the maintenance of 
Pricidl Baprenatey. ‘The corps ‘still coritinues to 
advance in num ere long will be composed 
of a thousand instead of eight hundred, as was 
originally contemplated,» . ; , 


Mexico,—The unsuccessful attack by .Mejia, 
aided by an American force which he lode he 
him from N. Orleans, upon Tampi “has led to 
the ‘military execution of twenty eight prisoners, 
taken by the Mexicans on, that occasion. 

Abhorrent as such cruelty is to every feeling of 
humanity, it was a fate which those who left their 
own country to take part in a predatory attack up- 
on a nation with which we are at peace, must have 
foreseen as possible—and have resolved to risk: 
there can, at any-rate, be no ground for the inter- 
position oa the subject of the United States. 


List of persons shot at Tampico at 8 o'clock in the 
morning of the 14th December, 1835. 


Arthur H. Clement, of Phila., aged 40 no parents, 
Thomas Whitaker, do 30 


Wm. C. Barclay, N. Y. 20 
Jacob Morrison, do 21 
Edward Mount, do 23 
Charles Gress, Penn. 23 
Isaac F. Leeds, N. J. 30 
Mordecai Girt, Md 53 
David Long, Ohio, 25 
Wm. H. Makay, Virginia, 20 
Jonas K. Stuart, Vermont, -33 
Daniel Holt, Canada, 18 
James Cramp, England, 22 
Lewis Jacob, do 21 
John Martin Ires, do 35 
Thomas H. Rogers, Ireland, 23 
Daniel Donelly, do & 20 
James Farrall, do 23 
Auguste Sausseur, France, _, 22 

Demeussent, do 25 
Fred. Debois, Dantzie, 24 
Fred. Wm. Marier, Germany, 22 
Henry. Wagner, do 24 
John Lrish, do 24 
Andrews Helm, do 50 
George Iselin, do 27 
L. M. Bellepont, Hanover, 26 
Wm. H. Morris, N. Pro, 28 


Executiee ArPpointMENTS.—Among many of 
those recently made to, and confirmed by, the Sen- 
tte, the following are of general interest : 

Powhatan Ellis, to be Chargé d’Affaires to the 
United Mexican States. 

R. M. Patterson, to be Director of the Mint. 

J. C. Pickett; to be Fourth Auditor. 

Franklin Peale, to be Melter and Refiner of the 
Vint at Philadeiphia. 

Edward D. Ingraham, Henry Toland, Cheney 
‘lickman, James Rogers, D:vid Henshaw, to be 
Directors of the Bank of the United States, 

In our State and vicinity: 

Hiram Perry, Surveyor and Inspector at Alba- 
vy, vice J. T. Vernon resigned. — 

J. R. Hardenberg, Surveyor of Perth Amboy, 
ind Inspector of revenue for the port of New 
3runswick, vice H. V. Low resigned. 


The New York Stock and Exchange Board have 
‘ppropriated to the Relief Commitice $1000, 
Fire Depirtment $259. 
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ers of the different Weblieations, and all of my stereotype plates of five al of 
wask the indulgence of their patrons for a few days, until I can get a new office 





arranged, so as present tHé Works them roved both in appearance and in matter—and as I have relinquished the man- 
pe agement, of the business departinent of. the New-York American, for the purpose of devoting myself exclusively, hereafter, to 
ios then more interesting and more useful than I have heretofore been able. 


‘ed Janes, Which amount to over eight thousand dollars, to request each friend of my publications to 
> «aid in extending theimear ion, Bi Of each present subscriber the favor to remit the balance due, if any there be, and in 
advanee-for the year B1GHTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-sIx, that I may be able to make the works worthy of increased patronage, 
and weefal to community, — 


- D. K. MINOR, Ebiror anp PropRieror. 
“New-York, January 15, 1836. 
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